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Sucresstul Tomen. 


BY MRS. CROLY (J. J.). 


HERE are many kinds and many 
degrees of success, and the esti- 
mate we put upon that achieved 
by any man or woman, is based 

largely upon our own knowl- 
— > edge and experience of that 
which must have entered into the result.. It 
isnot possible, of course, for one to follow 
or reproduce the exact experience of another; 
we do not recognize success in its pilgrim 
garb toiling on its way ; it is only when the 
effort has been miade, the object achieved, 
and the place granted, that success is called 
by its name; and then it is an uncertain 
quantity, augmented by straws and reduced 
toa shadow by an ill-wind. 

Such as success is, however, it has been 
considered unattainable by women. We 
scarcely pick up a paper without finding 
feasons given by some man why women are 
not successful, and this in the face of a so- 
ciety now largely made up of successful 
women. Very likely if one could look into 
the home life of this same man, you would 
find his success derived from his wife, and 
not from himself. 

It is, however, true that women do not 
make as much of a showing on the perma- 
nent lines in which success is achieved as 
men; and it is well for women to find out 
what the reasons are, and whether they are 
due to nature or controllable circumstances. 
It must be admitted at the outset that it is as 
desirable for a woman to be successful as it 
isfora man. ‘The world is open; there are 
abundant means of enjoyment in it; she is 
fully as capable of appreciating these as 
he is, if she has the means. Success in the 
Way in which he gets them, will give 
them to her also ; that is an individual suc- 
cess. A success which is vicarious; which 
depends upon some one else; which is a 
gitt and not a possession, is no success at all. 

If we study the lives of the women who 
have achieved a distinct and individual place 
Many field or pursuit, we shall find certain 
sential qualities common to both sexes that 
Cannot be dispensed with; and the most 
Important of these is persistence. Some- 
times this very persistence is the result of 


timidity ; sometimes of a blind stick-to-it- 
tiveness. Whatever the first cause the soil 
must be very poor, the flint very hard that 
will not yield or root if the seed only sticks 
to it long enough. Supplement this faculty 
of persistence with deliberate purpose and 
careful preparation, and the result is in- 
evitable ; it must be whatever you choose to 
make it. 

As yet successful women have not arrived 
at this point. Few have been trained or 
educated with any distinct or definite pur- 
pose—even of those who have been educated 
with any thoroughness at all; and their suc- 
cess has been partly industry, partly the 
triumph of the unexpected ; and is as much 
or more a surprise to themselves as it is to 
others. Few women, in fact, realize success 
—I doubt if any man or woman does who 
has achieved it by hard work. It is this: 
the labor, the self-denial, the sacrifice in and 
through which they have lived, which creates 
their atmosphere—not the occasional breath 
of public applause. The realizing sense 
comes to them sometimes from the knowl- 
edge of having touched a soul afar off with 
the fire that burns in their own; but this 
evidence of success is not that which the 
world counts as such. 

Certainly there are limitations as far as 
achievement goes at present to the success 
of women from the objective point of view; 
and what we want to know, is, whether it is 
caused by constitutional difference which 
can never be abrogated, whether it is the 
result of qualities which have grown out of 
the circumstances of the woman’s long con- 
tinued, waiting and subjective existence, or 
is the natural correlative of the force ex- 
pended in bringing all the human life into 
the world ; and which should, and must al- 
ways be taken into account in estimating the 
sum of the sex’s achievement. Iam myself 
inclined to the opinion that there is consti- 
tutional difference, a difference which it is 
not possible for men to appreciate, unless 
they could put themselves in the place of 
women. For example, men never feel fear, 
or timidity. They do not care a straw 
whether school keeps, or not, and will fly to 
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any unknown ills, to escape small present 
pains. The most successful woman never 
gets over the feeling of unreality, the fear 
that her success will slip away from her, like 
a slippery little skiff, and leave her stranded. 

‘“ Women too, depend more than men upon 
companionship,’’ said a successful woman not 
long since ; ‘‘I always feel like crying, and 
pitying myself when I have got to go any- 
where, or transact any important business 
alone. I hate to go to the station alone, and 
I feel a rush of gratitude to every a rail-way 
porter, who relieves me of my impediments, 
helps me to find my train, and in short, 
shoulders my unaccustomed responsibili- 
ties.” 

Now the question is, is it because the re- 
sponsibility is infrequent, or because the 
woman has a natural incapacity for assum- 
ing responsibility ? 

This latter proposition can hardly be the 
fact, because it is in direct opposition to facts 
with which all who read, who know, who 
have experience among individuals, are well 
acquainted. There are women to-day, who 
are at the head of great enterprises, of large 
undertakings. Women presidents of col- 
leges, of banks, of companies, of great in- 
dustrial establishments. There are women 
publishers, women manufacturers, women 
farmers, women editors, and women in every 
walk of life; who carry through to success, 
undertakings involving risk, care and labor, 
and who are more to be relied upon than 
most men, for strict fulfillment of obligation. 
But can they be relied upon for that perma- 
nent work in given directions, for that con- 
tinuity of support which is the essential 
principal of growth? So far a reasonable 
doubt seems to be thrown on this point. 
Women work best, and most continuously 
in secondary, or subordinate positions; when 
they assume proprietorships, it is usually 
either as figure-heads or the isolated position 
is temporary, the women either relinquishing 
it, or losing it by marriage. 

There are hundreds of women who marry 
toescape care and responsibility, who find to 
their cost, that they have simply doubled 
both; and courageously and uncomplainingly 
accept the situation. This is more than suc- 
cess; it is heroism, but it is ny t put down as 
such. It is the business of matrimony 
that interferes most with success in other 
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business so far as women are concerned. A 
married woman, up to very recently, had no 
existence in law, and therefore no rights, 
Even now in some states, Pennsylvania for 
example, a married woman cannot be an 
incorporator of a company, cannot repre. 
sent her own interest in such a company, 
An unmarried girl may, or a widow, but not 
a married woman ; and a Philadelphia law. 
yer will tell you as one told a lady a short 
time ago: that lawyers hated to have a 
woman’s name mixed up with any business 
transaction, as it always created questions, 
and gave them the trouble of finding out the 
legal bearings, as it affected her case. So 
little is the existence of the woman even 
yet recognized in law, that the status of 
women in different States, is not a part of 
legal training, and most so-called lawyers 
are profoundly ignorant on the subject for 
this reason alone, if no other, a woman who 
has legal business to transact will do well to 
employ a woman lawyer, who has usually 
made it her business to know the exact legal 
abilities and disabilities of her own sex. 

It is common enough for men, and even 
women, to blame other women who have 
been in possession of property, and lost it 
through mischance or fraudulent business 
transactions. But how can they help it 
when the law obliges them to work through 
others—practically ignores their existence, 
and compels them toemploy a representative, 
who is endowed with superior powers, and 
placed by the law, beyond their knowledge 
and control. This is undoubtedly why many 
women marry who have acquired property 
interests by labor or inheritance. If they 
must be represented by some man, they pre- 
fer that it shall be by one whose objects must 
be considered identical with their own. 
There is another point of view from which 
marriage affects women, both legally and in 
a business way ; it is in the change of name. 
Charles Dudley Warner alludes to this is 
some one of his articles, published in Har 
per’s Magazine ; and it involves a very set 
ous question for women who wish to lay the 
foundations of permanent success. The 
name of a firm or an individual, is part of 
the capital of a successful business, or pr 
fessional house, and “sells’’ for what it 8 
worth—if the owner is willing to part with 
it. But the woman who marries must resigt 
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SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 


her name and with it whatever it represents 
to her of value and capital. This is the rea- 
son why actresses do not resign the names 
under which they have achieved distinction, 
—why professional women take a nom de 
plume, which they can retain,—why so 
many women who achieved some distinction 
while young, lost it, by losing their identity, 
and carrying a name not only without dis- 
tinction but hopelessly burdened with strong 
weakness or powerful mediocrity. There 
was a time when men were said to prefer 
nonentities for wives, that time is past. Men 
now are willing to be helped, if not taken 
care of; and the girl who has money, or 
shows aptitude for earning it, does not lack 
suitors, though her face and person be not 
altogether charming. Very modest in her 
estimate of herself, she feels grateful to those 
who profess affection, and devotion in spite 
of her want of personal attraction, and is glad 
to supplement this lack with whatever of 
material good her fortune or gifts can confer. 
There was a time when women were abso- 
lutely dependent upon marriage for the 
power to share in any of the social pleasures 
of life,—isolation now greatly limits their pos- 
sibilities but many have discovered that they 
can be happy, though single, and that it is 
“a great help not to be hindered.’’ More- 
over, the “‘home,’’ which is so dear to the 
woman’s heart—upon which she depends for 
security and enjoyment,—she has learned to 
make for herself, or in company with another 
woman,—and from this diverge into the 
pleasant fields which greater knowledge, 
larger opportunities, more active interests, 
open up before her. 

Summarising all the facts in the case, it 
seems plain, however, that the greatest suc- 
cesses, apart from the supreme effort of 
genius, such as Shakespeare’s or Milton’s, 
have not been achieved by the isolated indi- 
vidual, either man or woman, but by those 
who have found fortunate co-laboration. 
George Eliot would hardly have done George 
Eliot’s work if she had not been sustained 
and guarded by Mr. Lewes. Carlyle would 
certainly have preyed upon himself, had not 
his nervous system been constantly rein- 
forced by ‘*Jane.’? Herschel had his sister; 
Wordsworth his sister; Southey his wife, 
Caroline Bowles; and even Milton his devoted 
daughters. It takes two to accomplish 
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any good work, in a thoroughly agreeable 
and satisfactory manner. There is always 
something lacking in isolated work, unless 
it is of a temporary character,—the result of 
an outburst of enthusiasm or exaltation. 

It is as yet impossible to determine 
whether the conditions of permanent suc- 
cess are more helped or marred by married 
or single life, so far as women are concerned. 
The minor successes of the present day have 
been largely made by married women thrown 


upon their resources, and forced to an en- 
counter with circumstances of which they 
had previously known hardly anything. 
This has resulted in efforts showing surpris- 
ing strength, courage, fortitude and endur- 
ance—qualities which command success. 
But such extraordinary exertion, stimulated 
by pressing need, urged by nervous fear, as 
much as by pride and courage, sustained by 
constant endeavor to supplement lack of 
training and discipline by cramming, and 
industrious appropriation of other people’s 
ideas, cannot be considered as the proper 
condition for the foundation of great and 
permanent success. 

What our young, highly trained women 
will do toward fixing the status of women in 
the ranks with the most successful men, re- 
mains to be seen. Their ability is undoubted 
—up to a certain point they distance men 
almost every time, but they do not in the 
same proportion seem inspired by the same 
ambition, the same necessity to continue. 
When they have reached the point at which 
one expects something of them, they marry, 
or cultivate intellectual obscurity. Educated 
girls are, however, fast filling the ranks of 
educational and professional workers. It 
will take a longer time to prove their claim 
to high professional distinction. As yet 
they are apt to cut short their years of prep- 
aration in order to turn what they have al- 
ready acquired to practical account. This 
limits their progress, and cuts off their 
chances for reaching the highest positions. 
The dense ignorance of the majority of 
people, and the foolish glamor, the exagge- 
rated estimate by friends and relatives of 
small acquirements, is a drawback to many 
girls, who might become something, if they 
did not suppose they had reached the sum- 
mit already. 
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Let us remember that the essential re- 
quirements for genuine success are— 

First. Thorough training and preparation. 

Second. Definite purpose. 

Third. Persistence in working up to it. 

Fourth. The discarding of prejudices. 

Fifth. Recognition of the value of others, 
and modest estimate of oneself. 

Sixth. The cultivation of that which is 
not agreeable to us. 
_ These rules are part of the unwritten laws 

by which men of thought and action work 

and achieve success ; and consciously or not 
they must form the basis, or be intimately 
interwoven with the success of women in 
any active or enlarged career. A woman 


THE OAK AND THE WILLOW. 


who is bound by her own limitations, who 
does not recognize the value to herself, and 
to every oue, of whatever exists; who does 
not want to know, who prides herself on 
knowing, who is governed by her own moods 
and tenses, who makes pets of her own 
**ideas,’’ and cannot 
go far beyond them, must be given up asa 
bad conundrum at once, for she can never 
make a greatly successful woman. She may 
help to fly some kite which agrees with her 
opinion, or push some hobby to a dominant 
conclusion, but she can never herself become 
more than the exclamation point to the 
paragraph ; the echo of the great diapason. 


notions, which she calls 





~The Oak and the Willow. 


BY CHARLES K. BOLTON. 





And all alone they grew together, 


STURDY oak beside a willow 
Upon a hillside stood ; 
As near as two trees could. 


Through winter snows and bitter weather, 
The oak was always there, 
To screen and guard the tender willow, 
With ever watchful care. 


When summer came, the fury catkins 


Would 


lay about the oak ; 


The slender leaves would sing and flutter 
Until their lovers woke. 


The two lived on in peace and pleasure ; 
Each spring the bride was crowned ; 

Each fall the pair stood up together, 
And hearts with snow were bound. 


But truest friends will sometimes quarrel, 
By love and marriage wed ; 

One day the oak tree, worn and weary, 
This to his consort said : 


‘Oh willow, once you were the neatest, 
The fairest tree around ; 

But now so faded, old and haggard 
A bride could not be found !”’ 


**T once could say,’’ she weeping answered, 
‘* You were the noblest tree 

I ever saw, but now so ragged ! 
A homelier could not be !’ 


So back and forth they talked and scolded, 
And shook their angry boughs ; 

Each called the other old and useless, 
And broke their lovers vows. 


Until a pretty little cowslip 
Beneath, upon the ground, 


Awoke from out its 


drowsy dreamings, 


And heard the frightful sound. 


At such a noise the cowslip trembled, 
And looking up it spoke : 

“* Oh why this weeping gentle willow ? 
This scolding, rugged oak ? 


‘* All through the sultry days of summer, 
When heat my leaves would kill, 

You hide the hot and burning sunlight, 
And keep me safe from ill. 


The morning through, you, mother willow, 
Protect me by your shade ; 

Then father oak cares for my blossoms, 
Until in sleep I’m laid. 


**So both I love ; you both watch o’er me, 
And every night I pray, 

The oak and willow may not wither, 
But here for ever stay. 


They listened to the little story 
Of aid they gave unknown ; 

Of how they saved the pretty cowslip, 
By seeds of kindness sown. 


To think a flower through them was living, 
To beautify the earth ; 

However old, that youth still loved them, 
Made life of double worth. 


The thought that they were shielding, helping 
A struggle on life's way, 

Bound those two hearts for future harvests ; 
Made time eternal day. 


They never forgot the cowslip’s story, 
And all his joy since then ; 

The oak leaves twine about the willows, 
And lovers love again. 
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BY ROSAMONI 


» DALE OWEN. 





HE entire population of Am- 
herst, numbering some three 
hundred souls, was stretching 
its eager neck through opened 
doors. An event was 
stapneelllatalaae place, the stage 
coach was laboring along the village street, 
and the practised ear of Amherst discovered 
an unusual rythm in its accelerated creak- 
ings. The monotony of this venerable 
vehicle’s existence was about to be enlivened 
bya passenger. It was a tri-weekly coach. 
The wag of the village had been heard to 
remark, that this name was given because it 
went one week and tried to get back the 
next, but he was not encouraged in this in- 
cipient tendency. It would have been 
thought quite as irreverent to engage the 
hearse for a Fourth of July pic-nic as to joke 
about this ancient chariot, with its driver 
as mysterious as the wandering Jew, for the 
world without, connected only by this link, 
was almost as great a mystery to our little 
village as was the world beyond ; the travel- 
ers of the coach returned almost as rarely as 
those by the hearse. 

In this gay equipage was I to take my 
first journey, or, as our villagers expressed 
it, | was going ‘‘ outside,’’—a term which well 
described the vague conception held by them 
of the great, mysterious space without the 
confines of Amherst. 

Repeating some five hundred parting in- 
junctions, my widowed mother tucked the 
warn rugs about me, then the last kisses 
were given, a last wave of the hand to sur- 
rounding spectators, and I was—well, not 
exactly whirled into the vortex of a new and 
exciting life, but jolted and thumped over a 
roughly frozen, and at times almost impass- 
able, country road. Late in the afternoon 
our lean and shadowy steeds were suddenly 
galvanized into life, and rattling down the 
main street of the town of E—— at a swing- 
Ing pace, drew up with the precision of 
martinets before the central door of the sta- 
ton. The oldest inhabitant of Ambherst 
would have been astonished at this unusual 
exhibition,—upon which one might moralize 
atlength, but I refrain, for in those days I 
Was gathering facts, not theorizing upon 
them. 

I was just sixteen; I was going to the 
great city of C—— to spend the remainder of 
the winter with an aunt and three young 
Cousins, and I had two new silk dresses in 
My trunk. The face beaming at me from 

€ cracked old piece of looking-glass which 
ung suspended by a bit of broken frame at 
the back of the ancient vehicle, was glowing 
with hope and happiness. One does not 


moralize when one is very glad, for moraliz- 
ing is an effort of nature to fill a vacuum, or 
cover asore. My escort, an old friend of 
my father, met me at the stage door, and 
told me, as he hurried me into the train which 
I had barely time to catch, that he had been 
unexpectedly detained and had been obliged 
to find a substitute—a quiet, elderly German 
man, who was going to C——, there would 
only be one change at I——, and he had 
telegraphed to my aunt to meet me; it was 
all arranged, so there could be no trouble, 
he said, cheerfully. Could he have foreseen 
the events of the next twelve hours he would 
scarcely have felt so assured of my safety. 

I was hurriedly introduced to Mr. Shuur- 
renhafer, and before I could collect my scat- 
tered senses, we had steamed out of the 
depot and were whirling along the outskirts 
of the town and into the open country. Mr. 
Shuurrenhafer made a few clumsy attempts 
at conversation, but I was too much excited 
by my novel surroundings tolisten; and I 
was greatly relieved when he changed his 
seat, at the end of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and left me free to look about the car. I 
examined my fellow travelers minutely and 
in turn, after the manner of village maidens, 
and was so intently absorbed in my investi- 
gations that I did not notice the growing 
darkness until the night was fairly upon us. 
Then I observed for the first time that a 
heavy snow storm was raging outside, and 
that I was suddenly growing very homesick. 
Mr. Shuurrenhafer was deep in a political 
discussion with a handsome young man 
wearing a long moustache. I had already 
examined this youth rather carefully in 
taking my inventory of the passengers, but 
I now returned to the scrutiny to divert my 
mind. A rather bold stare in return, how- 
ever, disconcerted me, and I turned, pressing 
my face against the window to peer through 
the white curtain of snow which was grow- 
ing more dense each moment. It was nota 
cheerful occupation, and as the minutes 
wore away, the tendency to cry with which 
I had been wrestling for some time, was get- 
ting the better of me. When I reflected 
that they were probably gathering about the 
home tea-table at this very moment, and 
that I was very hungry, the flood could no 
longer be restrained. I buried my face in 
my hands and tried to choke back the rising 
sobs, for I did not wish to make a spectacle 
of myself. Suddenly my grief was arrested 
by a deep but gentle voice close to my ear. 

‘*“You seem tired; let me fold my over- 
coat and make a pillow of it. You can then 
rest more easily.”’ 

A deft hand arranged the coat, and too 
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startled to resist, I sank back against the 
comfortable pillow, murmuring a stifled, 
“‘thank you.’’ I dared not look up, for I 
was now becoming very frightened and miser- 
able. 

Presently we stopped at a station, and I 
heard the lender of the coat leave his seat 
and make his way out of the car. I looked 
furtively out of the window to catch a 
glimpse of the owner of the sympathetic 
voice and kindly hands. He passed close 
to the train and looked up, a light falling 
full upon him. It seemec a handsome face 
to my girlish fancy, but even in that 
momentary glimpse I noted an unusual 
look upon the grave features. These were 
strained and pale, and the eyes were very 
restless. He passed and repassed the win- 
dow with a rapid stride, and waited until 
the cars were in motion before he re-entered. 
I had quite forgotten my own grief in this 
new interest, and when he took his seat I 
could not help turning my head for a mo- 
ment to catch a nearer view. He leaned 
forward, smiling at me so gently, that I ven- 
tured to raise my eyes to his. I was aware, 
as he returned the look, that the kindly 
gaze was very different from the bold stare 
of Mr. Shuurrenhafer’s companion, and a 
comforting sense of protection filled me as I 
leaned back against the overcoat. He did 
not speak to me, but confined himself to re- 
arranging his coat and drawing the blind, 
which gave me a warmer sense of gratitude, 
and filled my loneliness far more than any 
speech would have done. I was sure he 
must have had a younger sister who had 
been homesick at some time or other, he 
seemed to understand so well what to do, or 
rather what to leave undone. At the next 
station he again sprang restlessly from his 
seat, and paced up and down the platform 
with an eager tread, his head was sunk upon 
his breast as though in intense thought, and 
his hat down over the brows so that I could 
catch only the outline of the face, as he 
passed and repassed. The smile had quite 
died away, and in spite of the contour of 
youth, the lines in cheek and chin seemed 
painfully drawn. My wonder and pity were 
both thoroughly aroused, and when he re- 
entered and dropped into his seat with a 
quick, nervous sigh, I echoed it in sympathy. 
As I saw him preparing to resume his walk 
at the next station, I ventured to ask if he 
did not need his overcoat, as it must be cold 
outside. 

““Cold; oh, no,”” he answered, in an ab- 
sent manner. ‘On the contrary, I find it 
very warm; pray, keep it.’’ And as he 

assed the window I noted that he had taken 
off his hat and was passing his hand across 
his brow as though he was oppressed with 
summer heat. " 

“‘ Perhaps his little sister had died,” I con- 
jectured, “and he was grieving for her.”’ I 

onged to ask what troubled him and offer 
helpful sympathy. 


OF A NIGHT. 


The night wore on, and at each station he 
resumed his restless walk. As we neared 
I he looked several times at his watch 
and presently leaning forward, he said to 
me : 

‘**T fear we shall be late. This heavy snow 
storm has retarded us; we shall not reach 
I—— long before midnight, and if you are 
going farther, I presume you will lose your 
train, as we are much behind time. I shall 
be glad to be of any service to you in I,” 

‘Tam going on to C ,”’ I stammered, 
‘IT do not know—.”’ 

‘“*T fear you will not reach C—— to-night, 
there is a train early to-morrow morning, at 
half-past four, I think, and one at about 
eleven. There is a hotel close to the station, 
and if you will allow me I will see that you 
are safely housed.’’ At this moment Mr, 
Shuurrenhafer approached and gave me the 
same information, namely, that we must re- 
main in I several hours, and that we 
would soon reach that city. As he retired, 
the gentleman apologized, saying that he 
thought I was alone and might need a little 
assistance. 

As I saw him making preparations for de- 
parture my heart sank within me, and when 
a few moments later we reached our destina- 
tion and he turned from me with a bow and 
smile and left the car, I was seized with sud- 
den fear, with a strange apprehension of 
threatening danger. Mr. Shuurrenhafer 
made his appearance, and to my dismay was 
followed by the blonde stranger, who took 
up my traveling bag with a murmured, 
‘* allow me.’’ 

In a few moments we stood amid the 
throng in the station. I was quite bewilder- 
ed by the noise and confusion. The two 
men were discussing something, but I could 
not hear what they were saying. Presently 
the stranger offered me his arm, Mr. Shuur- 
renhafer took my wraps, and I was led 
through the crowd into the street. 

‘* Where are we going ?’’ I asked, nervous- 
ly, as my thinly clad feet sank deep into the 
snow, and a howling gust sent a shiver 
through me. 

‘It really is too bad to expose the lady, 
even for a square, to this vile weather,’’ said 
the young man, addressing Mr. Shuurren- 
hafer. ‘‘ Will you not reconsider, and let me 
call a carriage ?”’ 

‘*Pay fifty cents for one, one tollar for two, 
to ride in a carriage for one square ?”? Nein!” 
said Mr. Shuurrenhafer, shaking his head 
emphatically. ‘‘We will be dere right 
quick, already ; it is one good, sheap house 
and glose to de tepot. We will have some 
good supper, fraulien ; sheap supper, Mees 
Robinson, very sheap !”’ 

One square extended to two, but we stopped 
finally before a dingy looking house. 

“Dis is de place, Mees, Deutches Gast- 
hans,”’ said Mr. Shuurrenhafer, leading the 
way. I followed him, but shrank back as I 
saw we were entering a drinking place ; the 
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door closed between us as I hesitated, and I 
was left standing on the street with the young 
man, who had told me on the way that his 
name was Mr. St. Clair. 

With gentle courtesy, he again placed my 
hand upon his arm, saying, as he looked 
into my face with undisguised admiration : 

“It is really shameful to expose you in 
this way! I beg that you will trust yourself 
tomy guidance. I will take you to a decent 
hotel, and see that you are well cared for. 
Come, Miss Robinson, leave Mr. Shuurren- 
hafer to enjoy his ‘sheap supper,’ and give 
to me the pleasure of being your protector.’’ 

I was tempted, for an instant, to listen to 
the low, winning voice, but as I looked into 
his handsome aristocratic face, even my 
ignorant eyes became aware that plebeian 
Mr. Shuurrenhafer was more trustworthy by 
far. 

God, in his mercy, has planted an instinct 
in the most unsophisticated heart more 
subtle than mature wisdom, stronger than a 
conventional safeguard, and this instinct 
warned me, iz my hour of need, to beware 
of Mr. St. Clair. 

Before I could answer, Mr. Shuurrenhafer 
appeared. ‘‘ Full, full, full; not one room, 
not one ped. We must yet a leettle farder 
go; de oder hotel is sheaper, sheaper dan de 
dirt on de ground! We will have something 
gut; beer, bretzels und limberger.’’ Mr. 
Shuurrenhrfer, drawing a hesitating breath, 
added hurriedly, as though frightened at his 
own extravagance—‘‘ Will you have a leetle 
kaffee and hafenkrauz mit ?”’ 

“Yes, yes; anything, please. 
on,’’ I said. 

‘““Where are you going now?” asked Mr. 
St. Clair, sharply, as Mr. Shuurrenhafer 
turned into a side street. 

‘‘Dere is a very sheap house, anoder one, 
round dis corner ; we will dere go.”’ 

Mr. St. Clair remonstrated, but in vain ; 
Mr. Shuurrenhafer plunged on, cheerfully re- 
peating that it was ‘‘ very sheap.”’ 

Mr. St. Clair, finding his efforts fruitless, 
turned again to me. ‘‘ Miss Robinson, this 
portion of the city is not reputable. The 
hotels are of the meanest order; why will 
you persist in following this low-bred fellow ? 
he is leading you into the greatest difficulty, 
into absolute danger. Come with me, I beg 
of you!” 

“What shall I do! oh, what shall I do,”’ 
I thought, looking down the almost deserted 
Street. A long line of close built, dingy 
houses stretched away into darkness; the 
untrodden snow grew deeper at each step ; I 
was trembling with cold and fear. 

“Dis is the place, come in, come right in,”’ 
said Mr. Shuurrenhafer, with unabated cheer- 
fullness. I followed him without delay, 
fearing to be again left alone with Mr. St. 
Clair, and found myself in a large bar room 
filled with men, drinking and gambling at a 
number of small tables. The air was thick 
with smoke, and heavy with the fumes of 
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liquor. I stood for a moment dazed with 
terror. I was aware of a confused mass of 
faces, the most brutal I had ever seen, of a 
confused din of voices, the coarsest I had 
ever heard, and then came a sudden lull as 
they saw me standing among them. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Shuurrenhafer !’’ I cried, ‘‘let 
us go away ; pray, pray, take me away.”’ 

Mr. St. Clair was at my side. ‘‘ Mr. 
Shuurrenhafer has, with his usual gallantry, 
left you to my care. He has just passed 
through that door into the house. I—” 
Mr. St. Clair’s voice was lost ip a renewed 
outburst from the men. 

‘Boys, d n you, dry that up! don’t 
you see the lady ?’’ shouted a man near me. 
The uproar was again hushed and several 
among the crowd took off their hats with an 
awkward sort of respect in the gesture, one, 
a little less rough looking than the rest, 
offering me a chair. 

‘“‘Come with me,’’ again entreated Mr. 
St. Clair, drawing me, with gentle force 
toward the door by which we had entered. 
‘‘ These drunken brutes will insult you if we 
remain a moment longer. See they are 
rising—coming this way—I am but one 
against forty.’’ Mr. Shuurrenhafer here 
made his appearance. 

‘‘Oh, don’t—don’t leave me again, for 
God’s sake !’’ I sobbed, clinging to him in my 
terror. 

‘*Stand pack, a leetle off, ef you please, 
shentleman,”’ he said, interposing his burly 
figure between me and the men, some of 
whom were crowding closer about us. ‘‘ You 
don’t got no manners, py golly, hein? 
Dere,’’ he continued, good-naturedly, patting 
me on the back, ‘‘du bist ja kalt, und hun- 
gry, und mude. I get something gut for 
you,”’ and plunging into the pocket of his 
great coat, he handed mea parcel. 

‘‘Dot is a nice horse, von gingerbread 
made; buy it fur mine kleine Katrina, but 
—dat makes noting—you can have it; it 
costs ten cents. Don’t cry; pee you one 
good leetle girl; de paker-man he sharged 
me fifteen cents, but I tell him dat is too 
much.”’ 

‘Are there any rooms to be had here? 
This is not the place to carry on a conversa- 
tion,’’ said Mr. St. Clair, impatiently. 

‘‘Dis man, he full too, but he say dere is 
one oder house, ef you go one street by de 
left, and one shtreet by de right, and two 
shtreets joost pefore, den durn de oder cor- 
ner, and go to be noder corner, and shtop py 
de alley on de ride of the street, den you 
be dere. I never be dere once, but we better 
goes and find him.’’ 

‘‘ Why the deuce didn’t you say so before,”’ 
Mr. St. Clair muttered, angrily, between his 
teeth. 

‘““You, Mister,’? said Mr. Shuurrenhafer, 
slowly, eyeing Mr. St. Clair from head to 
foot, ‘‘ fur was foller you us, anyhow ?”’ 

‘*To protect Miss Robinson from the dan- 
ger into which your contemptible avarice is 
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about to lead her,’’ he answered, with flash- 
ing eyes. 

‘*Mr. Sin Clear, you better go away!”’ 
said Mr. Schuurrenhafer, his face growing 
very red. 

‘*For micrey’s sake, don’t quarrel, it is 
dreadful enough now. Let us go from this 
fearful place !’’ I cried, blanching with fright 
as I perceived that I was now completely 
surrounded by a pressing throng of faces. 

Mr. St. Clair bowed. ‘‘ For your sake, 
Miss Robinson, I will proceed. I have 
promised to protect you, come what may, 
and I shall adhere to that promise.” 

Mr. Schuurrenhafer growled something 
under his breath, and dividing the crowd 
with a sweep of his powerful arm led the 
way from the room. 

Deeper grew the snow, fiercer the gale, 
darker and narrower the street, as we went. 
A few skulking figures passed us, hustling 
against the wind ; even Mr. Schuurrenhafer’s 
cheerful, ‘‘sheap, sheaper dan ever,’’ had 
died away,and we now groped along in silence. 

‘““Gott sei dank, wir sind jetzt da!’ he 
called back at last, halting before a house 
more disreputable than any we had yet 
entered. I followed him through the bar 
room, along a dark, narrow passage, and 
into a room in the rear of the building. 

A woman sat crouching over a rusty old 
stove. She rose as we entered, and stood 
silently eyeing us. Never before had I looked 
upon a human wreck so pitiable. The face 
was ashen white, except where it was cover- 
ed with scarlet blotches; the eyes were a 
dull, cruel black, half closed by inflamed 
lids; the nose, sharp as an eagle’s beak, 
contradicted the heavy lower jaw; the un- 
kempt, dark red hair was matted into a knot 
from which escaping locks hung about her 
ne k; the mouth was the vilest feature of 
that vile face, small, cruel, and yet gross; 
the thin upper lip was pinched and drawn, 
while the locse underlip hung half open, 
showing a set of black and jagged teeth. 

I had feared Mr. St. Clair, and the dark, 
cold street, and the drunken men in the bar 
room, but an almost insane terror possessed 
me as this poor, wretched creature fastened 
her gaze upon me. 

“Take me away, oh, take me away!” I 
whispered, in aspasm of terror. 

‘‘I can nowhere take you, when dere is no 
where, totake you,’’ said Mr. Schuurrenhafer, 
with uneasy hesitation. 

“Out in the street, anywhere, I would 
rather walk all night in the cold and dark 
than to stay here!” 

Mr. Schuurrenhafer looked about him 
slowly, eyeing each member of the party, 
finally turning to me he said, in his deep, 
reassuring voice, ‘Fraulein, see you dis 
fist?’’? holding a great, red hand before my 
face. ‘‘Ef somepody joost touch you, I 
knocks dem down so easy you knock a fly 
from de nose. I will one room have next 
py you, ef somebody shcare you, you joost 
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knock on de wall, and wake me up, and I 
make dem was dey not forget, already?” 
He looked from Mr. St. Clair to the woman 
with a menacing nod. ‘‘ Hier, old woman, 
righd quick, here, we will de supper, dis 
leetle girl is so hungry as—”’ 

‘“‘I don’t want any supper—I want to go 
to my room, please.’’ The woman took u 
a guttering candle to lead the way ; I shran 
back. 

‘You will no supper have!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. S., open-mouthed with astonishment, 
‘**Aber, mein Gott in himmel !”’ 

‘‘Shall I take the girl to her room?” 
asked the woman, without taking her eyes 
from my face. It was too dreadful, this 
slow stare full of revenge, as though I had 
done her some wrong. 

Mr. St. Clair, leaning forward whispered : 
‘“You see to what a pass your obstinate 
refusal of my services has brought you; but 
it is not too late to repent. I can find a car- 
riage within a few squares, which will take 
us to a first-class hotel.’’ 

Anything was better than to stay under 
the same roof with this woman. ‘“‘I will 
go with you,”’ I cried, desperately. 

““Mr. Sin Clear,” in a voice of menacing 
thunder, ‘‘if you say one oder word to dat 
child, I knocks you to de middle of the oder 
week.”’? Mr. St. Clair shrank back as Mr. 
Schuurrenhafer, his burly, latent strength 
roused to action, confronted him. 

“* You will rue this !’’ hissed Mr. St. Clair, 
under his breath. 

‘Now, Mees Robinson, I goes to find de 
rooms, and then I come back for you. Sin 
Clear, you come wid me; and you, old 
woman, show de way, quick.” 

I was left alone, as I thought, but my 
attention was soon attracted by heavy breath- 
ing behind me. I turned with a thrill of 
fear, and there lying on a bed partially con- 
cealed in a corner, lay a great, brutal look- 
ing man, the shock of dark hair was tossed 
back from a low forehead, the ragged flan- 
nel shirt which he wore was open, exposing 
a thick red neck, and he was turning un- 
easily, with half opened eyes, muttering 
some imprecations in a hoarse voice. I 
sprang to the door and opened it, but was 
driven back by a loud shout from the bar 
room through which we had just passed. 
At this moment Mr. Shuurrenhafer’s cheer- 
ful voice echoed along an upper passage, 
and no music had ever sounded sweeter to 
my ears. Iran forward to meet him. 

‘De rooms is pretty poor, but it is joost 
about dree hours to drain time, so I think 
we can shtand it so long as dat. Come wid 
me, little girl, and I will show de way. 
Bring along de candle, ole woman.”’ I fol- 
lowed them up the stairs and to the end of 
a long passage, and entered a small room on 
the left. . 

“Go you now away, down stairs,” said 
Mr. Shuurrenhafer, peremptorily to the 
woman. 
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Then entering he placed the candle on the 
washstand, and surveyed my _ quarters. 
Forlorn enough they were ; a wooden chair, 
abroken washstand, and a filthy bed, in a 
carpetless room, eight by ten. 

“You must lock de door gut—dunner und 
blitzen, de lock’s gone away from de door ; 
aber, it makes noting, my room is hier, next 
wid yours, you joost holler for me; I get a 
leetle abendessen, den I goes to ped. Don’t 
you be shearei of noting. Gute nacht.’ 
His heavy tread died away, and I was left 
alone. 

Idragged the washstand against the door, 
then placed the chair on it; next I peered 
under the bed, no one there; then, pressing 
my face against the curtainless window, I 
looked down into the street. Was it too 
high? Could I jump as far as that? I 
forced up the frozen sash, and, drawing my 
shawl close about me, leaned far out. 

Up and down the deserted street moaned 
the wind, swerving fiercely through the 
open window, like a lost soul seeking shelter. 
Hurriedly I looked at the pavement below. 
No, I could not ; it wastoo high. I crouched 
on the floor in a trembling heap, realizing 
now, for the first time, that I was faint with 
hunger. My wet clothing clung about me; 
I was petrified with cold, and shivering in 
every atom of my being with nervous 
exhaustion. Leaving the candle burning, I 
crept into bed and drew the filthy covers 
about me with a groan of disgust. 

What noise was that ? A burst of revelry 
came through an opened door. The clinking 
of glasses, snatches of song, and a volley of 
gaths reached my ears; then the door was 
closed, and for a time I could distinguish 
nothing, only a confused din reached me, 
dulled by intervening walls. Where was 
Mr. Schuurrenhafer, oh! why did he not come. 

How long I lay there with breath suspend- 
ed, my chattering teeth close set, my tremb- 
ling hands clutched, each sense strained to 
the utmost that I might hear every sound, I 
never knew. It seemed that it could not be 
myself. I was at home in my pretty little 
bed-room, sleeping a safe, sheltered sleep. 
Itwas impossible that everything should be 
so changed in twenty-four hours. This was 
some one else ; a girl suddenly grown into 
a1 old woman. I remember putting my 
hand to my head, wondering if the hair had 
turned white. 

The sounds, which seemed to come from 
the room immediately beneath mine, were 
sfowing more uproarious; two voices, loud 
and fierce, rose above the rest, followed by a 
toar of applause which to my overwrought 
lerves surged like the rushing of many 
waters. Louder and louder grew the din; 
the falling of some heavy weight shook the 
house, and a door was burst open below ; 
then the sound of breaking glass, the crash- 
lng of furniture, and, rising high above the 
tumult, a volley of screaming curses pierced 
ily ears, 
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My God—they were rushing along the 
lower passage—up the stairs, they are coming 
towards my room. What voice is that? 

‘*Poys, I kill dat Sin Clear ef he don’t 
look oud! See here, poys,’’ ina lower tone, 
“T got one pig bile gelt, silber and gold 
money; ef somebody don’t got any I 
give him some. He says I pees stingy; I 
joost show him.’’ And here followed a con- 
fused jargon of thick-tongued speech. 

Mr. Schuurrenhafer’s voice. My brain 
seemed turning to ice. 

‘‘Come in, come in, poys.’? They were 
approaching; some one fell staggering 
against the wall. ‘‘Vere’s dat door, hein ? 
Dat door got tired vaiting, und is to ped 
gone. Come in, I find it now, come in. 
Here’s my room; I got some money dere; I 
give you all a leetle. 

Where my senses failing me? Where are 
they forcing their way? A confused roar 
filled my ears ; Icould not see. Oh! thank 
God! thank God! they are in the next 
room. I heard, as one drowning might hear 
down beneath the blue, cold waters, a far-off 
sound as of many voices, and them came 
silence, an awful pauseless silence. All sen- 
sation had left me. I seemed utterly power- 
less, as though my limbs belonged to some 
one else. I do not know how long I lay 
there, benumbed by that ominous stillness. 
I can remember staring fixedly at a detached 
piece of plaster in the ceiling, and wonder- 
ing, with a vague fear, whether it would fall. 
I was roused from this strange lethargy by a 
stealthy step in the passage ; it came nearer 
and stopped. Some one was pushing care- 
fully against the closed door. The wash- 
stand moved ; slowly the opening became 
wider, and a figure was creeping through the 
aperture—the figure of Mr. St. Clair ! 

I sprang from the bed. The candle, flar- 
ing in the draft, threw a strong light over 
his features. Was that the face I had seen a 
few hours before, handsome and courteous? 
His hair hung dishevelled; a leer distorted 
his mouth, anda fearful light gleamed in his 
eyes. 

‘*My pretty bird is caught at last! You are 
completely in my power; your gallant pro- 
tector, unable to resist the tempting offer of 
unlimited beer at my expense, lies helpless 
in the next room.”’ 

His breath, heavy with liquor, polluted my 
cheek ; his arms were outstretched, and the 
look in his eyes seemed to stain my very 
very soul. 

But he no longer dealt with a weak and 
helpless child; my benumbed senses had 
quickened into clearness; my hands were 
steady and a sense of unyielding power fill- 
ed me, as though my soul were girt with iron. 
It was a woman who faced him, strong with 
the strength of dire need; faced him as a 
hunted creature turns upon him who is 
hounding her to destruction. And then the 
horror of my situation flashed through me 
with a realistic perception; I was utterly 
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alone and unprotected in this great city, no 
woman near save that poor creature below 
stairs. My limbs were stiffening, the light 
darkened, I was growing blind and numb. A 
cry for help burst from my lips to Him who 
alone can help us in such peril. Then I 
stood ready, if he advanced another step, 
to clench my hands with a grip of steel 
about his bared, white throat, and I knew 
that I should kill him if he dared to touch 
me. I think he also must have seen it, for 
he turned towards the door and stood irreso- 
lutely leaning against it, and facing me. 

I edged toward the window, and on reach- 
ing it forced upward the stiff sash with 
scarcely an effort. 

‘Listen to me, Mr. St. Clair,’’ my voice 
sounded like the voice of a stranger, ‘‘if 
you approach one step I shall leap from this 
window to the pavement below.’’ The icy 
wind swept into the room, and the candle 
suddenly flared. I knew that I should lose 
my power if we were left in darkness. With- 
out taking my eyes from his I went to the 
stand, put the matches in my pocket, and 
placed the candle in a sheltered corner, then 
stepped back tothe window. I felt strangely 
calm, for I had made up my mind that this 
man’s touch should not defile even so much 
as a hand of mine, I meant to dash myself 
to pieces on the pavement below, first. 

Did he read my thought, did it gleam from 

the eyes so steadfastly fixed upon his, did he 
understand the language of the close shut 
lips? Ido not know; but this I do know, 
the outstretched arms slowly fell by his side, 
his debonair figure dropped into nerveless 
outline, the flushed face became pallid, and 
the wicked Jight faded from his eyes leaving 
them largé and vacant. A rumbling of 
wheels was heard, and a sudden thought 
came to me, a blessed gleam of hope. What 
was the hour? Surely it must be near morn- 
ing. Itseemedan eternity since last night; my 
kind friend had said a train would leave at 
half past four, but I dared not take my eyes 
from Mr. St. Clair to look at my watch. A 
clock struck in a distant church tower; one, 
two, three, four. The carriage was approach- 
ing. 
**Go down stairs and stop the driver of 
that carriage, tell him I wish to drive to the 
Central Station. You are not going with me, 
do you understand? Repeat the words,” I 
said in a strange, stern voice. He repeated 
them slowly and mechanically, like one in a 
dream. 

“That is right, do now as I bid you,’’ I 
cried, pointing towards the door. I hurried 
on my wraps and followed Mr. St. Clair 
down the stairs. I hadtaken the precaution 
to bring the candle, or I could never have 
groped my way through the remains of last 
night’s rioting, piled in hideous disorder 
about the bar room. The candle was blown 
out as I opened the door, but fortunately a 
street lamp stood near, shining upon my 
face. The vehicle had stopped and Mr. St. 
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Clair was speakifg to the driver. Hiastily] 
sprang to the carriage door, but Mr. St. Clair 
was there before me, and as his eyes looked 
into mine I saw that their normal expression 
had returned, and he was no longer subject 
to my will. I threw my carriage rug in his 
arms, and before he could extricate his hands, 
I had leaped in and closed the door. Mr. St. 
Clair sprang forward, I grasped with both 
hands the handle which he was trying to 
turn. The driver was leisurely gathering up 


his reins; another moment and my cruel J 


tormentor would force open the door, but the 
horses, may Heaven bless them, plunged 
impatiently forward and dashed down the 
street at a mad pace. Never was sound more 
grateful than the rapid hoofs ringing through 
the cold, still night. I caught a glimpse, as 
we turned the first corner, of a figure wildly 
gesticulating. The driver tried to rein in 
his horses, 

‘“‘T thought the gentleman wasn’t comin’,” 
he shouted back. 

‘‘Drive on, for Heaven's sake !’’ I cried, 
and he obeyed, or rather his horses obeyed 
for him, and we sped along the deserted 
street at a racing pace. I have sometimes 
wondered whether those faithful servants of 
man, dogs and horses, have not an added 
sense whereby they perceive dangers threat- 
ening the master race. Certain it is that 
these poor hack horses, jaded by a long 
nights work, sped along as though pursued. 

‘The very devil got into ’em to-night,” 
I heard the driver mutter, as I was looking 
for my purse at the station. ‘‘ They took 
the bits into their mouths and _ traveled 
at their own sweet will, sure, for the last half 
hour and more, but any how, they got me a 
job by insistin’ on comin’ through them back 
slums. I sometimes wonder if they don’t 
know mor’n me.”’ 

The station was dimly lighted, and several 
officials were standing about yawning wearily. 
One of these directed me to a waiting-room, 
saying he would let me know as soou as the 
train was ready. A few sleepy passengers 
were hovering over the newly lighted fre. 
One of these turned as I approached, and I 
started forward with a low cry of relief; it 
was my friend of the night before. 

‘Oh, I am glad to see you,” I exclaimed, 
and then, after a vain effort at self-control, 
burst into hysterical sobs. He drew me 
aside, sheltering me from the gaze of the 
curious passengers by interposing his figure 
between me and them. 

‘*You have been exposedto some disagree- 
able experience, I fear,’’ he said, gravely 
looking into my face, then, with closer 
scrutiny, he added, compassionately : ‘‘ Poor 
child, you have aged ten years since last 
night, can I do anything for you?” 

‘Oh, please do not let that man come,” ! 
cried, looking about me, ‘‘ he will follow me, 
I know, don’t let him see me.’? My fortt 
tude was gone, I was crying and trembling 
in an agony of terror. 
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“You are attracting attention,’’ he said, in 
alow tone, ‘“‘pray compose yourself. You 
are quite out of danger now ; I am going as 
far as C——, and will see that you reach it 
safely, if you will permit me. We have ten 
minutes until train time,’’ he continued, as I 
grew quieter, ‘‘it will be well to arrange 

ur toilet a little; here is the ladies’ dress- 
ing room.” 

Ihastened to obey this suggestion. As I 
looked into the glass a white, strange face 


~ met my gaze which I scarcely recognized. 


Truly I had turned from a child to a woman 
inone night. The change was indeed start- 
ling. I smoothed my hair and washed my 
tear-stained cheeks, but the new lines re- 
mained, for they were branded there. 

My kind friend was awaiting me at the 
door with a cup of hot coffee and a roll. 

“The train is now ready, we will secure 
sats, and you can then take some refresh- 
ments at your leisure.’’ 

He ensconced me comfortably, wrapping 
ny shawl about me with that deft care which 
soothes so much more than words, then re- 
tied to the other end of the car, where he 
could observe me without seeming to do so. 
The involuntary trembling still shook me 
fom head to foot in spite of my effort at 
elf-control. I crouched in my corner, not 
daring to raise my eyes. My senses were 
strained to catch every footstep; the hand- 
some, hateful face of Mr. St. Clair seemed 
looking at me through the dim windows, 
from the dark corners of the car, everywhere. 
Icovered my face with my hands to shut it 
out. 

“Will you divide your breakfast with me? 
Ifind that I am very hungry,” said a voice 
atmy side, and my friend, turning his seat, 
took his place opposite me. At this moment 
the train was set in motion, and I turned to 
him with a sigh of intense relief. 

“Drink the coffee,’’ he urged, ‘“‘ you are 
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faint and ill.’’ I realized for the first time 
that my head was aching terribly, but the 
pain was almost grateful after the strained 
sensations of the night. 

‘This looks very much like a luncheon 
box,’’ he continued, ‘‘ will you not give me 
some breaktast?’’ I hastened to open the 
dainty supplies, forgotten until this moment, 
which my mother had prepared, and spread 
them upon the seats. 

My companion drew me iuto conversation 
about my home. My aunt in C—, etc., 
carefully avoiding any allusion to the past 
night, and to my astonishment I found that 
I had eaten quite a breakfast. When we 
had finished he handed me a book from his 
valise, which he ‘‘thought would prove 
interesting,’ and again left me. In the 
margin were the initials, J. W. B. Although 
he only came to me once or twice during the 
morning, I knew that he was watching me 
carefully from his distant seat, and that I 
was quite safe. 

We reached C at about seven o’clock 
in the morning. My aunt’s coachman was 
awaiting me, she had been at the station the 
night before but of course had not found me. 

My escort assisted me into the carriage, 
and left me with a few courteous words of 
leave-taking. As we made our slow way 
through the throng I caught a last glimpse 
of his figure, the smile with which he had 
turned from me had faded from lip and eye, 
and the strangely absorbed look had return- 
ed to them: 





Three months later I again saw his face ; 
the eyes which had looked into mine with 
such considerate kindness gazed at me from 
a shop window, and beneath the large pho- 
tograph of the well-remembered features 
were printed the words: ‘J. Wilkes Booth, 
the murderer of Abraham Lincoln.” 





Golden 


October. 





Their beautiful burden of crimson and gold, 


et forest trees toss in the flickering sunlight 


And the frolicsome streamlets o’er mountains 
and meadows 
Are singing a song that will never grow old. 


Asong of the nuts as they sway on the branches, 
And tremble and fall in a shower of brown ; 

Asong of the sweet merry laughter of children, 
Filling the air as the fruit rattles down. 


A song of the robin, its tiny throat swelling 
In rapturous thanks for a feather-lined nest, 
Where its birdlings grew strong in the Summer’s 
gay gladness, 
Ere they fluttered away to the Southland of rest. 


A song of the balmy winds whispering lightly 
And throwing their kisses along the bright way, 
A song of the happy heart loudly exulting 
In the glory and bliss of the October day. 


I,. R. BAKER. 








SAr. Sexton's 


Little Blunder. 


FOLLY IN THREE ACTS. 





BY ELIZABETH GREENLEAF. 





Scene rst. 


CHEERFUL breakfast room in 
the Sextons’ house. Mrs. Sexton 
is still seated at the table. She 

wears a pretty morning 

toilette and bewitching 
cap. Mr. Sexton is looking over the morning 
paper while he stands before the fire. 

Mrs. Sexton, (pouring out coffee.) ‘‘ Then 
you will meet me at the Philharmonic, and 
bring me home ?”’ 

Mr. Sexton. ‘Yes, without fail. 
the hour?”’ 

She. ‘Anytime after four.” 

He, ‘‘I remember now,” affectionately ; 
‘‘we met regularly last year, didn’t we? 
never missed once.”’ 

She (with some coquetry). 
we were engaged then.’’ 

#Y/e (smiling wisely). ‘‘I shall know you 
to-day by that becoming cockade of ribbon 
in the new bonnet. 3 

She. ‘O, that one? No; I’ve a love of 
a bonnet for to-day.”’ 

Fle. ‘Not anew one?”’ 

She. ‘‘Yes, of course; why not?”’ 

Fle. ‘“‘Why not?” (aside) ‘‘ She is going to 
be extravagant, I always feared it.”’ Ad- 
dressing his wife: ‘‘ Do you buy a new bon- 
net every day? No wonder Mme. Chapeau 
grows rich, and other people poor. What’s 
the matter with the hat you showed me 
lately ?”’ 

She (aside). ‘‘He misunderstands me, I 
see. Shall I explain? No; he doesn’t 
seem kind. It is better to wait, and teach 
him a lesson.” To her husband: ‘‘ Why 
that was several weeks ago. It’s out of style 
now ; and besides, it was of straw.”’ 

He (with severity). ‘““And what of that, 
pray ?’’ 

She. ‘Of course it istime for the autumn 
fashions now.”’ 

He. “Ah ” light beginning to dawn 
upon him. ‘‘ Well, that is some excuse, but 
Miss McFlimsey was nothing to you. What 
was it you paid for that straw ?”’ 

She. ‘Twenty-five dollars; and it was 
one of Chapeau’s happy hits. That’s why 


What’s 


‘“‘Of course, 





you think it is becoming, sir,’ with a smile 
that was intended to be irresistible, and had 
never before failed her. 

Hle. ‘Twenty-five dollars, and now 
another! You’ll have me in the poor-house 
soon; (Aside) ‘‘No harm to be frank with her,” 

She (with great indignation). ‘“ Poor. 
house, indeed?’’ (aside) ‘‘ How unjust he is! 
It is well to punish him? I’m not quite sure 
how much of a strain his temper will bear, 
Even after three months of married life. 
But I must defend myself.’’ To her hus. 
band: ‘‘ Edward, you pay a hundred a year 
for your club, don’t you?” 

Hfe (with indifference) “A hundred and 
fifty.’’ 

She. ‘‘And perhaps another hundred for 
your dinners there when I go out of town.” 

ffe (frowning in a puzzled way) “ Yes, 
yes ; to be sure, at /eas¢t that. What of it?” 

She (calmly continuing her line of de- 
fence). ‘‘And those good cigars,—they must 
cost about three hundred a year, besides the 
trouble of securing them.’’ 

He (pleased with himself, and falling into 
the snare). ‘‘J/ore than three hundred, and 
all the fellows are crazy to know how I get 
them.”’ 

She (ready now for the attack). “And 
you placidly admit an expenditure, om your- 
self, of at least six hundred dollars, and then 
think you can’t afford me a bonnet !”’ 

He (murmurs gloomily) ‘‘ Not perpetual 
bonnets.”’ 

She. “And I say, not perpetual cigars. 
Poor-house, of course, one would be better 
off without a husband.”’ 

He (looks at her in astonishment, aside). 
‘So she can defend herself! What a temper 

she has! Great Scott. The more I think 
about it, the angrier I am. I will take her 
at her word, and leave her without a hus- 
band.” (Rings.) ‘James, my coat.’ He 
puts it on hastily, struggles to get his gloves 
on the wrong hands, glancing occasionally at 
Cecilia, who does not seem to notice him, 
seizes his hat, and with a formal ‘Good 
morning,’ leaves the room, followed by 


James, who shows great surprise. 
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MR. SEXTON’S LITTLE BLUNDER. 


The street door is heard to close. 

Cecilia. ‘There! He’s gone without bid- 
ding me good-bye, and my day is spoiled.”’ 
(She sheds a few tears). “‘/’m the one 
punished ow.” 

The door-bell rings ; a clear voice is heard 
to say, ‘‘Good morning, James. Is Mrs. 
Sexton at home ?’’ and enters Clara St. John, 
all cheerful animation. 

Clara. ‘‘Good morning, Cecilia,’’ oscula- 
tious. ‘‘I have just met your husband.” 

Cecilia (aside). ‘‘Dear me; I hope he 
didn’t show how cross he was!”? 

Clara. ‘‘I said I was coming to ask you 
to go to the Philharmonic, and he told me 
you had been talking of going. I asked if 
he would join us there, but he was as non- 
committal as husbands generally are. I 
wonder how they ever make up their minds 
to marry.”’ 

Cecilia (aside). ‘‘So do I.”’ 

Clara. ‘‘Could we go together; or have 
you made other plans ?”’ 

Cecilia. ‘‘Indeed; I was coming to make 
the same proposal to you.”’ 

Clara. ‘‘Very good, then. You will call 
for me early, won’t you? We must be in 
time to secure three seats.’’ 

Cecilia. ‘* Three seats?’’ 

Clara. ‘‘Of course. Mr. Sexton wouldn’t 
miss .it for anything, would he?”’ 

Cecilia (doubtfully). ‘I don’t know.”’ 

Clara (aside), ‘‘There’s something wrong 
here. What a nuisance! Husbands and 
wives never can behave like other people. 
Take my advice, Clara St. John, and keep 
safely out of it.” (To Cecilia). ‘‘ How mer- 
tily your bird sings this morning !”’ 


Cecilia. ‘‘Yes; the dear little fellow is 
happy.”” 
Clara. Well, good-bye. I must do mam- 


ma’s shopping. Don’t fail me at three.” 
(Exit Miss St. John. Enter James. 

James. “Did ye ring, mum?” 

Mrs. Sexton ‘‘No, James; but since you 
are here you may lift the cage down from 
itshook. Put it over there in the shade.” 
James. ‘“Yis, mum; but the burrd ’Il 
tivver sing there, mum.”’ 

Mrs. Sexton, ‘That's right. 
headache.”? 

James (aside). ‘‘A heart ache, she manes. 
ns ’tis the furrst sphat, an’ she the swate 
ady,”? 


I have a 
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Mrs. Sexton. ‘I wish you would find me 
some ducks for dinner, James. Mr. Sexton 
seems to like them better than anything else 
just now.”’ 

James. 
indade!”’ 


Mrs. Sexton. 


“Vis, mum.’’ (aside) ‘“‘ Ducks, 


‘““And choose the celery 


carefully. Mr. Sexton was not satisfied with 
the last we had. Be sure it is crisp.”’ 
James. ‘*Yis, mum.’’ 


Mrs. Sexton. ‘You may go, now, James.’’ 
(James goes out wagging his head and re- 
peating to himself, ‘‘The furrst sphat ; the 


furrst sphat.’’) 


Scene 2nd.—A Large Hall. 


Audience assembling; violins tuning be- 
hind thescenes. Enter Mrs. Sexton and Miss 


St. John. 
Clara. ‘Here, Cecilia; let us take these 
seats. There are three, and we can spread 


ourselves out. I will try to look like two 
people till Mr. Sexton comes.” 

Cecilia (looks dark about the eyes and ten 
years older than she did in the morning. 
She responds). ‘‘ Very well; then you had 
better take the outside seat.’’) 

Clara. ‘‘Oh! no.” 

Cecilia. ‘‘Yes; I insist.” (She goes in 
first; Clara follows and spreads out her 
dress, parasol, fan, opera glasses and pro- 
gramme over the third seat.) 


Clara. ‘‘Now, we are all ready for Mr. 
Sexton. Do you think he will be in good 
time ?”’ 

Cecilia. ‘I should hardly suppose so.” 

Clara. ‘‘What a lovely new bonnet you 


are wearing! One of Chapeau’s?” (and she 
runs on without waiting for an answer.) 

‘Everybody is coming; it is an uncom- 
monly good audience.’’ She nods to ac- 
quaintances who seat themselves near her, 
‘“‘T am afraid we can’t keep this seat.” 

Cecilia (with indifference). ‘‘No matter 
then.”’ 

Clara (mischievously repeating her words). 
“No matter then. It would be a matter of 
some importance to me if 7 were married.” 

Cecilia. ‘‘No matter /o-day, then. Will 
that please you?”’ 

Clara. ‘Not quite; (she turns round); 
“but there comes Mr. Sexton. I wish I 
could make him a sign. He doesn’t see us.” 
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The music begins. Overture to Christopher 
Columbus. 

Clara (looks round). ‘‘ He is with Charley 
Gregg. Perhaps they will do/h come over 
here; I wish they would; but there’s only 
one seat.’’ (She looks again): ‘“‘ Here they 
come.’’ 

Mr. Gregg (bowing). Good afternoon, 
Miss St. John ; good afternoon, Mrs. Sexton. 
Your husband is kind enough to say I may 
have this seat.’’ 

Miss St. John. 
Mr. Sexton ?”’ 

Mr. Gregg. ‘‘He’s talking to the Georges, 
on the other side of the hall ; he will be over 
here presently. I’m afraid he’s working too 
hard, Mrs. Sexton ; he looks fagged.”’ 

Mrs. Sexton. ‘‘We does work hard.” 

Mr. Gregg. ‘‘Couldn’t you run off fora 
little vacation, a kind of continued honey- 
moon ?’’ 

Mrs. Sexton. ‘Ym afraid not.’’ (Her 
spiritless tone attracts a look of quick scru- 
tiny from Mr. Gregg, but the music makes 
conversation impossible, and they all appear 
to listen to it. At the next pause Mr. Gregg 
begins again.) 

Mr. Gregg. ‘Miss St. John?” 

Miss St. John. ‘‘Yes?”’ 

Mr. Gregg. “‘V’ve been studying your 
face for some moments; it looks forbidding 
to-day.”’ 

Miss St. John. Indeed. 

Mr. Gregg (with light earnestness). ‘‘ You 
know I’ve long been one of your adorers, 
but if the fetters were new ones, I would 
never have the courage to tell you about 
them to-day.” 

Miss St. John (the lines of her face soft- 
ening at once). ‘‘How stern you must think 
me.”’ 

Mr. Gregg. ‘Well, I confess you puzzle 
me this afternoon. I am not sure of the 
cause of such resolute looks. Are they 
vicarious, or do you approach some great 
resolve on your own behalf?” 

Miss St. John (to Mrs. Sexton). ‘Clever 
fellow; how I do like him!’’ (To Mr. 
Gregg). ‘‘I could hardly resolve upon amy- 
thing without affecting some other human 
being, either directly or indirectly; could I?” 

Mr. Gregg. “But I thought your face 
indicated some grand determination, such 
as single blessedness forever, or——”’ 


“What has become of 
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Miss St. John (with audacity). “y 
consider that grand, do you?” (Aside 
Mrs. Sexton). ‘‘He’s dangerous; he r 
my very thoughts.”’ 

Mr. Gregg. “A grand determination 
said.”’ 

Miss St. John. ‘Well, I won’t trans 
my face, but I will tell you a secret.” 

Mr. Gregg. ‘I am honored ; pour it inty 
willing ears.’? (He leans forward.) 

Miss St. John. “It is this;’’ (she speaks 
slowly); ‘‘the single blessedness at whic 
you scoff is a very good thing.”’ 

Mr. Gregg (with the air of a man who 
weighs his words). ‘‘Do you mean for me?" 

Miss St. John. ‘‘Oh, for anybody.” 

Mr. Gregg. ‘I’m glad you were not tw 
personal. You are evidently a pervert; 





some bad example has led you away from 
the faith.”” (No answer). ‘‘I don’t belier 
I would have to look far to find it.” (She 
shakes her head warningly). ‘But I'm 
afraid of you to-day, as I said before. Bles 
me, here’s Sexton. Why couldn’t he find 
something more to say to the Georges?” 

Mr. Sextou. ‘Good afternoon.” (Bené- 
ing over Gregg, with a bow, that included 
both ladies). ‘Well, old fellow, much 
obliged to you for keeping this seat for me.” 
(Aside). ‘‘Must keep up appearances, if 
she 7s extravagant.’”’ (Exit Gregg. Mr 
Sexton slips into Gregg’s seat, and seems to 
listen closely to the music. ) 

There is great activity among the violins, 
drums roll, bass viols groan, cymbals clash 
and trumpets protest; then silence. The 
audience rise ; homeward bound. 

Sexton (aside). ‘I must take thee home 
now, I suppose. That zs a pretty bonnet, 
whatever it cost.”” To Miss St. John: ‘This 
way, Miss St. John; we had better take 4 
street car.”” Ex eunt omnes. 


Scene Third. 

A library in the Sexton house; Mr. Ser 
ton reading the evening paper. Enter his 
wife and the offending bonnet. He pretends 
he does not see her. She crosses the room 
and lays the bonnet on his knee, saying: 
‘*Edward !”’ 

He (still reading the paper). 

She. “No; it’s very ill.” 

fTe (hastily). ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

She (with firmness). ‘You are treating 


“Well ?” 
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“ONE 


me badly, Edward, and I have come to con- 


yict you. Here is the proof.” 
He. “Proof?” 
She. ‘‘Yes; my bonnet.’’ 
He. ‘Bother the bonnet. You’ve made 


me have the dickens of a day.” 

She. ‘You! And what kind of a day 
have 7 had?”’ 

He (after profound thought). 
know.”’ 

She. ‘*Well, now 
the bonnet.”’ 

He ( gloomily, considering the bonnet). 
“Yes, twenty-five dollars, at the least.’’ 

She (with the air of making a wonderful 
announcement). ‘‘I made it myself.” 

He (staggered, but cligning to his point). 
“That’s very well ; but you paid a great deal 
for the stuff.’’? (Aside): ‘‘What do I know 
about prices? But I will put them high.”’ 
To his wife : ‘‘ That velvet must be all of ten 
dollars a yard.”’ 

She. ‘‘It’s a piece that was left from one 
of my reception dresses. Don’t you remem 
ber it ?”’ 

He (weakening visibly). 
lace ?”’ 

She. ‘I’ve had that for years—ever since 
I was ‘ out.’’ 

He (just collapsing, but making a final 
struggle). ‘‘And the aigrette; that /ooks 
costly ?’’ 

She. That was in the hat I wore that first 
winter—don’t you remember? You used to 
like it, and that was why I put it in again, 
though it is rather bad form to wear all one’s 
old things now.”’ 


“T don’t 


be fair; and look at 


“And all that 
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Hfe (surrendering at discretion). Dear 
Cecilia, I’m afraid I’ve been a brute. Do 


forgive me.’’ She smiles, but the first kind 
word brings the tears she has kept back all 
day. He walks up and down the room ; then 
stops suddenly before her and inquires: 
“And the club? What punishment do you 
mean to impose on my extravagance ?”’ 

She (playfully, through her tears.) ‘‘ Hard 
labor at pool each day.”’ 

He. “‘O righteous judge,’ and the ci- 
gars?” 

fle. “Enjoy them till I need another 
bonnet.”’ 

Fle. ‘‘That is truly magnanimous. Let 
me see. Six hundred dollars; that would 
be twenty-four of Chapeau’s hats a year. 
I’m afraid I am extravagant.” 

She (laughing now). ‘I’m glad you were 
not convinced against your will, though you 
are aman. But, Edward, I am sure Clara 
knew there was something wrong to-day.”’ 


Fle. ‘‘No matter; it will do her good.”’ 
She. ‘What do you mean?” 
FTe. ‘‘O, she seemed more serious. She 


ought to stop her coquetting with Charley 
and settle it one way or the other.’’ 

She. ‘“1'm afraid it will be the other, then, 
if she takes warning from us.”’ 

He. ‘Not a bit of it. A quarrel is de- 
lightful. Don’t you think so—when it is 
made up ?”’ 

(Tableau of reconciliation.) 

James enters, grins, executes a noiseless 
break-down behind them ; then draws him- 
self up with dignity and announces : ‘‘ Dinner 
is served.”’ 





“One 


Day.” 





LL day the golden sun had blazed and burned 
With Summer’s heat ; 
The cold north wind, so late abroad, had 
turned 
To zephyr’s sweet. 


\2 


With face upturned, to catch the lights that flashed, 
The blue sea lay, 

And smiled in ripples, where its fierce waves dashed, 
But yesterday. 


What tho’ cold storms, and clouds, and winter’s blast 
Had come before ; 

What tho’ the thunder caps, should overcast 
The skies once more. 


The perfect day between, has made amends 
For every storm ; 

And in the nipping frost which winter sends 
Shall keep us warm. 


Read this, my love, and let its truth appear ! 
We had, that day 

No Time, nor Fate, nor anything, we fear, 
Can take away. 


It’s joy, if round our paths the shadows spread, 
Walk bravely then, 
For past the shadows that ‘‘ One Day’”’ which fled 
May live again ! 
MAY D. DAVIDs, 











Roughing it in the Adirondacks. 





BY C. G. THROOP. 








E had been all day, climbing up 
and up the steep mountain, un- 
til it really seemed as though 
we were riding into cloudland. 
The hours had been delightful, but the sun 

had long since sunk behind the western hills; 

the stars had come out, one by one, and we 
could no longer see the glorious landscape. 

The air had grown chill, and damp, and the 

darkness closed around us, so that we were 

glad when the flickering lights of a long low 
farm house, welcomed us to our promised 
rest. We were six, the two young ladies in 
meditation, fancy free, the two irrepressible 
boys, and the two mothers, a little weary 
with settling quarrels between the youngsters. 

We gladly descended from the high wagon, 
and after stumbling over a large black 
smudge kettle, vigorously smoking with its 

last relay of leaves and grass, we entered a 

wide low parlor, where a kerosene lamp on 

the table, a red and blue china lamp on the 
mantel, various fringed brackets on the wall, 

a haircloth sofa in the corner, with several 

Alpine stocks behind it, two or three dreary 

daguerreotypes of the past generation, and a 

masterpiece of flowers, in hair work, com- 


pleted the fnrniture. 
Presently the tall, gaunt landlady, with 


sundry lines of care written on her patient 
face, appeared; and when we applied for 
rooms, she looked wearily and anxiously at 
us, one and all, and then, her eyes seeming 
to rest upon the fashionable hats of the girls, 
remarked: ‘‘I don’t think I can suit you, 
there are no rooms except in the cheese- 
house, and there’s only two o’ them.”’ 

‘“‘The cheese-house! what is that? oh, yes, 
they will do.’’ For the dark outside, the 
towering hills which rose all around, and the 
impassable forests which shut us in, with 
visions of the snakes we had seen in the road 
and the beasts which might be prowling in 
the woods, were borne in upon our minds. 

**Oh, yes, the cheese-house would do, let 
us see the rooms.”’ 

So a spluttering candle was produced, and, 
stepping again on to the piazza, we turned 


the corner, crossed what might be called a 


bridge over dry ground, ascended a couple 
of steps, and lo! we were in the cheese. 
house. 

It proved to be a great barn-like room, 
There were shelves at one end, curtained off 
with cheese-cloth, behind which gleamed 
long rows of milk pans, with more shelves 
devoted to pies, flour bags, meal sacks, and 
other suggestive necessaries. 

An ironing table occupied one window, 
while a flat-iron still. warm, and rolls of 
linen still damp, suggested the endless war 
waged against dirt and misrule. 

The other window was filled with a few 
straggling plants, which had crept their 
sickly way, up and up, until they nearly 
reached the ceiling. A hammock hung in 
the middle, and at the other end, far away, a 
rude flight of steps, led to the rooms we 
were to occupy. 

We mounted the stairs, passed several 
doors, hearing various squabbles between 
nurses and children, until we reached the 
two vacant ones assigned to us. Of course, 
it happened, ’tis always so, the pleasantest 
room, with the white spread, the commo- 
dious bureau, the washstand, the best mirror 
and the two chairs, had single beds and 
must therefore belong to the damsels. 

The one with the straw beds, patched 
quilts, a corner board for a washstand, at 
atom of a glass, and one chair, fell to the 
share of the mothers, with the boys. 

After a light repast, we prepared to retire 
to our pallets of straw. 

At last, when the last scuffle between the 
boys had ended, the last pillow had been 
pitched, and they had, unawares, fallen 
asleep, we began ourselves to court tired 
nature’s sweet restorer. 

Looking up, we noticed that the rooms 
were partitioned off with rough-hewn boards. 
Some of the most ambitious of these 4p 
peared to have aimed at reaching the rafters 
above ; but, having failed, the others, as el 
terprising, had been content to end here of 
there, as the case might be, making a notable 
instance of what the rag-carpet men call 
‘*hit-or-miss.”’ 

Therefore, there was a large space above, 
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through which an intimate relationship was in climbing the hills, and roaming through 
formed, with all the neighboring rooms. the woods. At dinner, there was little 
Presently two or three festive young col- change, except that the little mother was 
lege students, out for their vacation, came fain to take a seat among the convicts, and 
tramping along the corridor, and, behold! thereby separate those dreadful boys; for 
their rooms were next to ours. They were what with the crooked pins they had pro- 
singing with more than usual emphasis that vided for each other, and the fish hooks, 
remarkable ditty, in which, through all especially adapted to the hair, they attracted 
vicissitudes and perplexities, ‘‘His heart was more attention than was desirable. There 
true to Poll.’’ was soup, some of the guests were served with 
When at last the song was finished, it was bowls, some with soup plates, and some less 
followed by a chorus of sleepers: a light and fortunate, with dinner plates. The dinner was 
restful snore coming from the room of the good, and because the meal was cut in what the 
damsels, a fitful accompaniment from the boys called ‘‘chunks,’’ and served on round 
two boys; a heavy solo on one side, and @ plates, instead of meat dishes, it was not 
thorough bass from across the hall. right for one of the party to sit with her 
“Upon my word, Jack, there is no need nose slightly elevated and say she could not 
forus to sing any longer. Just listen to the eat anything, not even pie. But then the 
chorus. ‘They each have their parts; let us boys helped her through with that, so that it 
join in.” So they also took up their parts was not much noticed, except that one 
cheerfully, until there was confusion worse of the young women who waited on the table, 
confounded ; and then they laughed so long asked her if she was sick. The little mother 
and so loud that the poor little mother, who was more brave, and ate right through 
had lain awake all this time, began to shake to the close of the meal. The next day, she 
with sympathy, and was obliged to bury her came to the table with the same unflinching 
face in her pillow to smother her mirth. appetite, but a little late; so, when she saw 
Well, that night passed, and in the early one of the bowls of the day before, stand- 
dawn the boys arose, and made their toilets, ing near her plate she remarked, ‘‘Oh! 
with hilarious mirth and contests about the they have all finished their soups;’’ and 
division of clothes, which drew forth sleepy seeing also a large spoon, she took a gen- 
groans from the students, corresponding to erous mouthful of a quite thick and greasy 
the jollity of the night before. condiment, just as one of the boys exclaimed : 
At last, when there had been a satisfactory ‘‘Why, mamma that’s the mutton gravy.” 
division of shoes, neckties and collars, they The situation was imminent, and she had to 
went out to explore the country. Like the acknowledge herself a little upset by the 
Anakims of Old Testament fame, they must circumstance. 
have gone south, for ‘‘the land had rest.” Not feeling quite well she thought she 
At last we all met at breakfast. There would indulge in a nap, and going to her 
were two or three long tables in the dining- room, was just sinking into a most consola- 
room. The one assigned to the new-comers tory slumber, when she was aroused by the 
was against the wall, with a bench behind, well-known tramp through the hall, accom- 
built into the house. Upon this sat the stu- panied with a repetition of the now familiar 
dents, the boys, and all to whom less respect song, eliciting more new and startling facts 
was due. in regard to the young man whose heart 
In their flannel shirts, their unkempt was true to Poll. 
lair, and the trailing neckties, affected It was Jack who burst open the door into 
bysummer guests, they looked very much his room. It was evident there was some 
like a row of convicts; and the way the catastrophe, and, what with expletives and 
gtiddle cakes vanished, with a constant other remarks, which the small boys call 
steam of maple syrup pouring from those ‘‘swearing as high as gosh,” it soon ap- 
bottles, with corn-cobs for stoppers, it would peared that poor Jack had been fishing, and 
appear as though this was their first repast had fallen into the river, in his only suit of 
since freedom had dawned upon their lives. clothes. Now Dave had two suits, and what 
After breakfast, the morning flew by difference did it make if Dave was two sizes 
Vor. CXV. No.21. 
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smaller ; his clothes must be donned, while 
Jack’s were hung in the sun to dry. So the 
struggle commenced, pulling, ripping and 
tearing. ‘Sono matter what you do (pull) 
if your heart be true,’’ (rip) ‘‘and his heart”’ 
(hopeless split). ‘‘Thunder and lightning 
that’s on, now for the shoes;’’ was true 
to Poll Davis a fool, to have such little 
shoes, and, with an awful crash, she heard 
the ill-fated shoe pitched over the partition, 
where it landed in a washbowl half full 
of water. 

There was a peculiarity about the mails in 
this unsophisticated region which was truly 
amusing, if not equally provoking. 

The post office was, in some places, merely 
an old grape box nailed to a fence, but in our 
case it aspired to the dignity of a satchel, 
hung to a tree outside the gate. One day, a 
lady walking through the woods had pulled 
up a tiny seedling of a maple tree, and 
enclosing it in a letter to a friend, had 
requested to have it planted on her lawn, 
adding, sentimentally, ‘‘Ten years hence, 
dear, we will sit under its shade, and have a 
cosy talk of old times.’’? She entrusted this 
precious souvenir to the mail bag, but found 
at the close of the day, that the stage had 
passed, but forgotten to take the mail ; so, 
there hung the bag with the letter and the 
precious tree withering inside. This man- 
agement was akin to that of the various 
stages of the country; for a business man 
upon one occasion being summoned to town 
on short notice, finding that the advertised 
hour of starting was very early, rose at the 
break of day, hurried a few things into his 
bag, took a hasty breakfast, and walked 
three miles to the station. Consulting his 
watch, and finding he had ten minutes to 
spare, he was amazed on entering the office 
to find the stage gone. ‘‘But it is ten 
minutes of seven yet,’’ exclaimed he, with 
righteous indignation. 

‘‘Vaas, but sometimes, when the hosses is 
all ready, we starts a little airlier, and then 
we goes slower, it saves the hosses, you see.”’ 
That irate and indignant man strode up and 
down the narrow room, exhausting every 
epithet of imprecation, castigation, and vitu- 
peration, all to no avail ; for he only received, 
from time to time, the calm and unimpas- 
sioned reply: ‘‘Waal, you see, the hosses 
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was ready, and so we thought we’d just start 
up.” 

Finding one person upon whom his elo. 
quence had no effect, the injured man turned 
to leave, when the other called after him, 
“Say, do you know Mary Jane Philpots? 
she waits on the table down to your house.” 
‘No, I don’t,” he answered, angrily. “Oh, 
wall, you see, you hain’t opened up yet, 
she’s a fine gall, she is.”’ 


Although there was an atom of a village 


within walking distance of our house, we. 


could not buy so much as a thimble or 
a spool of thread there, as it was not enter. 
prising enough even to support the usual 
country store; yet, although human nature 
can exist without the little odds and ends of 
life, there is an irresistible craving for nos- 
trums, and therefore, in this smallest of all 
villages, there was a flourishing drug store. 
It was kept by an odd specimen of human- 
ity, who by dint of consulting a dusky old 
volume of pharmacopeeia, had become a self- 
constituted physician; and many were the 
visits he received and the consultations 
he gave, free of charge, except the price of 
the powders and pills, which were always 
wrapped up in old bits of dirty newspaper. 
‘* Waal, he would say, neow there’s a pow: 
der to be taken three times a day, and there 
ain’t nothin like it in all the doctors’ books 
for the settin’ up of a stomach.’’ 

In an evil hour the young men from our 
house wandered down to that village, visited 
the drug store, and were persuaded that they 
needed those wonderful powders. They 
took them, and the way that those young 
men’s stomachs were fixed up and enabled 
to do more than they had accomplished 
before was something fearful to behold. 
There were midnight raids upon the cookey 
jar, alarming attacks upon the doughnuts, 
and as for pies they vanished like log huts 
before a western cyclone. 

All uninterested beholders could not bu 
sympathize with the poor landlady, who in 
consequence, was kept up to her elbows 
in the flour barrel, and who sought for her 
goodies new hiding places under the wash 
tub and in the smoke house, all to no avail. 

The circular which set forth the advante 
ges of this country resort had advertised 3 
usual, “bathing, fishing, hunting and driv 
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ing,’ and we proceeded to investigate these 
pleasures separately. We found there was a 
hole in the stream, just under the bridge, 
where at long intervals indiscreet persons 
had been known to bathe; but the water 
there was cold as winter, and no one knew 
how deep, and ‘“‘dark as Iser rolling rapid- 
ly,” so we crossed that off the list. - 
‘From time to time the famous fishermen 
around brought in beautiful speckled trout 
ofenormous size; but they were experienced, 
and we with no experience felt that life was 
too short to insure us success in that line, so 
we crossed that off the list. There certainly 
was hunting, for parties came in from the 
woods day after day bringing their trophies 
of deer’s heads with beautiful antlers, and so 
proud of their booty that the heads were 
carefully wrapped in their jackets while they 
went without. A little black bear was 
brought in one evening, having been shot 
near the house; besides this, the forests were 
filled with beautiful birds of exquisite plum- 
age. One of our boys had brought a Buffalo 
Bill gun expecting to devastate the land 
therewith ; but aimed it at a telegraph pole 
while on the cars, something had hit, some- 
thing had snapped, and alas! only a frag- 
ment of the gun remained behind; so as this 
was the only weapon in our party the hunt- 
ing did not apply to us, and we crossed that 
off the list. 

This left driving, and we proceeded to in- 
vestigate that subject. 

We found that the only good fat horses in 
the neighborhood belonged to the undertaker, 
and therefore we engaged him to drive us 
out. The wagon he brought was suggestively 
long and black. We suspected the cover had 
been removed and seats put across for our 
benefit, but we overlooked that and might 
have had many jolly rides except that the 
undertaker, belonging to the sociable class 
of country life, wanted to have a due share 
in the conversation ; and no matter how fes- 
tive it might be, he always gave it a solemn 
um by constantly reverting to his own 
gloomy occupation. For instance if we 
admired the flowers along the roadside he 
Would say, ‘Yes, I’m fond of flowers, too. 
lcultivate them myself for I have to keep 
«m to lay around the dead.” If we noticed a 
vine-covered cottage he would say, ‘‘ Yes, its 
aputty place, but they are very sad there now, 
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for I buried the mother about a month ago.”’ 
And worse than all, one day when we met 
a sweet young girl who dropped us a courtesy 
as she passed, that dreadful creature shocked 
us all by saying, ‘‘ Wouldn’t she make a 
lovely corpse, I’d like to lay her out, and I 
shall too, for she’s got consumption.’’ So, 
like good Mrs. Primrose, we were coustantly 
reminded of our end. 

The walking in this wild and beautiful 
country, though not mentioned in the circu- 
lar, was a perfect luxury. The ground was 
one carpet of flowers, where great, golden- 
headed daisies coquetted with the lovely 
closed gentians, drawing their dainty blue 
hoods over their heads; where the stately 
cardinal flower lighted up every nook with 
its flame of gorgeous red, and the golden 
rod waved its royal plumes on every knoll. 

In many places the branches of the trees 
met in leafy arches over us, and the graceful 
raspberry vines were so tall that they 
reached above our heads and bent down 
towards us, on either side, with great clus- 
ters of luscious fruit. 

We walked one day through the fields, all 
white with immortelles, which the country 
lads call ‘‘moonshine,’’ into the woods to 
see a magnificent gorge in the rocks, where 
immense boulders, as large as houses, were 
tumbled on top of each other in wild 
and glorious confusion. Over all ran the 
river now gushing and rushing. Again, as it 
struck the sunlight, dashing and flashing, 
dancing and prancing till hiding away for a 
moment it was seen again softly dripping 
and tripping, then dabbling and babbling 
until it stole away out of sight. Tall white 
birch trees stood guard on either side, wild 
trailing vines and beautiful mosses clothed 
the rocks around with everlasting green, 
while the fairy blue bells bending over and 
looking down made it a scene of perfect 
enchantment. 

Thus time slipped away, planning each 
day to leave and each day changing our 
minds, we stayed on and on. Somehow 
charmed with all this novelty, wildness and 
beauty, till we had no more days to spare, 
and were forced to hail the quondam stage 
as it trundled by on its way to the land of 
cities and railroads, but still always to 
remember with delight, the bewitching time 
we spent roughing it in the wilderness. 
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THE EVENTS AND INVENTIONS THAT ARE MOST TALKED ABOUT. A CHAPTER 
OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 





NTERNATIONAL arbitration has been 
time and again suggested as a means of 
putting an end to costly and murderous wars 
between nations. The 18th century philos- 
ophers who laid the foundations for the 
French Revolution were among the first to 
suggest that armed conflicts to settle disputes 


between nations were inhuman and unneces- 
sary, and it was then proposed that interna- 
tional difficulties could be adjusted by some 
central authority to whose award, all the 
nations should bow. It is a curious fact that 
the blood-thirsty Robespierre was in the be- 
ginning of his career a warm advocate of the 
abolition of wars by substituting interna- 
tional courts of conciliation in their places. 
All through the present century good men 
and women have raised up their voices 
against war as a means of settling national 
disputes. One well-known Christian sect, 
the Friends, have been preaching interna- 
tional peace since they have been organized ; 
and they have gone so far as to decline to 
become soldiers, or to pay war taxes, prefer- 
ring imprisonment rather than the counte- 
nancing of war in any way. Victor Hugo, 
the foremost French writer of this century, 
earnestly favored international arbitration ; 
and Tolstoi, the greatest literary genius 
Russia has yet produced, takes the ground 
of the Quakers; and says that no Christian 
should either fight or pay taxes to be used 
in butchering his fellow-men. 
* * * * * * + 
UT alas! notwithstanding the protests of 
the wise and good, wars keep right on- 
There are more armed soldiers in Europe to- 
day than ever before in the history of the 
world. As appeals to conscience and reason 
will not induce governments to cut down the 
size of their armies, a proposition has been 
made by M. de Molinari, for a league of 
neutrals to be composed of European coun- 
tries that have most to lose by the wars of 
others. He suggests that England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland, should hold themselves in readiness 
totake part against Russia, Germany, France, 
or Austria, should any one of these great 
powers threaten to inaugurate a war. This, 
M. de Molinari thinks, would prevent any 
wanton aggression. These minor nations 
would aim only to keep the peace by threat- 
ening war. But it does not appear to be any 
use. The drilling and organizing of troops 
keep right on in the four great powers of 
Europe. Even Italy has an enormous army. 
It seems after all that the only way to secure 


peace and get rid of armaments is for some 
one nation to conquer all the others. A court 
to exercise authority must have behind it the 
club of the policeman, or the rifle and bayo- 
net of the soldier. Man has always been a 
fighting animal ; and a history of his sojourn 
on this earth is largely made up of the 
achievements of generals, and the exploits 
of great armies. Undoubtedly the day will 
come when the swords will be beaten into 
plough-shares, and the spears into pruning 
hooks; but it will not be in our time. 
* * * * * * * 
RANCE is arming her troops with what is 
known as the Liibel rifle, so named after 
its inventor. This “little gun ’’ as it is called, 
has a carrying power beyond that of any rifle 
heretofore in use. The bore is very small, 
and the ball, which is of steel, sharply pointed 
at one end, is said to revolve at a speed of 
1000 revolutions in a second. The bullet is 
shot out of the rifle by an improved explo- 
sive, the secret of which is known only to 
the French government. It gives out no 
smoke and there is no recoil under fire. The 
bullet is carried a mile and a half, and at five 
hundred yards it will penetrate a brick wall 
eight inches thick. About a thousand a day 
of these marvelously destructive weapons 
are now being manufactured and the whole 
French army will have them by next spring. 
It was the needle gun that gave the Prussians 
the advantage over the Austrians at Sadowa, 
and the French expect that this new arm will 
give them the victory when next they meet 
the hated Germans in battle array. 
* * * * * * * 
HE United States is building a small but 
what may prove to be a tolerably efficient 
navy. Within three years’ time, we may have 
some seven or eight swift and powerful ves- 
sels. Two of them will have a speed of at 
least nineteen knots an hour. But even then 
we shall be in no position to make war, in 


view of the enormous naval power of the great 
nations of Europe. The great cities of the 
Continent are inland; ours are on the sea- 
coast, and are undefended, for we have neither 
fortifications nor guns. It is curious that, 
while we are in this exposed condition, the 
politicians are at their wit’s ends over the 
problem of getting rid of a surplus in the 
Treasury. We have harbors to improve, 4 
series of internal water courses, upon which 
millions could be spent with great advantage 
to our inter-state commerce, and yet the 
uewspapers are raising a clamor as to the 
best means of getting rid of our surplus, whet 
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it might be applied to a thousand productive 
and profitable internal improvements. 
x * * * * * * 
HE warlike aggressive spirit is certainly 
useful and conducive to human welfare 
in certain sections of the earth. Russia to- 
day is doing a noble work in Central Asia. 
The great plateau from whence issued the 
Aryan race has for generations past been the 
scene of disorder and decay. A vast section 
of the earth’s surface was given over to the 
depredations of bands of fobbers. But since 
Russia has entered upon her career of con- 
quest, a wonderful change has been effected. 
The Muscovite has a genius for reducing to 
order and industry races, which if left to 
themselves, do not take kindly to civilizing 
influences. The Russian pressed back and 
kept from taking part in European commerce, 
has thus been forced to spend his energies 
in subduing the vast region which stretches 
south and west from the Caucasus and the 
Caspian Sea. The Russian trader now travels 
in safety in his own country as far south as 
Afghanistan, and as far east as Thibet and 
China. In other words, the Muscovites are 
doing for Central and Northern Asia what 
the people of the United States are doing for 
this continent—civilizing and subduing it. 
* * * * * * * 
HE methods by which all this is accom- 
plished are at once simple and effective. 
Bands of sturdy men are first sent out by the 
government, men who have been trained in 
the best scientific schools, and who are pro- 
vided with the best modern appliances. 
These make it their business to explore the 


country thoroughly. They trace the rivers 
to their sources, and survey the mountain 
ranges with the greatest precision; they inves- 
tigate the mineral possibilities of a country, 
its forms of life, the dispositions and habits 
of its inhabitants, and in short obtain all the 
knowledge necessary for the military and 
industrial schemes of their government. 
This work once accomplished, the central 
authorities know exactly with what they are 
dealing and can thus make their plans in a 
way to insure success. Within the last 
twenty years Russia has added to her former 
possessions a territory equal to the combined 
area of France and Germany. The inhabi- 
tants of the absorbed regions are conciliated 
not conquered ; hence there is no such anti- 
Russia feeling among the people of Central 
Asia as there is anti-British feeling among 
the people of India. Reports reach us every 
day of the advances made by Russian troops. 
It is expected that Bokhara will soon be an- 
nexed, as all the symptoms that precede 
Russian absorbtion are manifest in the east- 
ern regions and southern border. We may 
expect this great work to go on still more 
tapidly in the future, for the government has 


decided to build a railway that will prove a 
most potent agency towards forwarding this 
process of absorption. The project is that it 
shall cross the Kirghis steppes to Syr-Daria 
and up that river to the Russian posts thereon, 
and to Tashkend, Dozizad and Tamarkand. 
This extension of the main line to and down 
the Amoor valley to Vladivostock, the great 
Russian naval station on the Pacific coast, 
will be pregnant with results to Russian com- 
merce in northern Asia and with China. It 
will give her a firmer grip on her newly ac- 
quired territory, forthere would be no chance 
of asuccessful revolt among the Asiatic tribes, 
when Russia could at any moment throw into 
the country large bodies of trained troops. 
The Central Asian railway has already been 
constructed through the most difficult portion 
of the route across the continent, though 
scarcely one-fourth the distance to Vladivo- 
stock has already been traversed. When 
completed it will menace northern China and 
greatly facilitate Russian designs on Corea. 
The British government is alarmed by this 
movement, and rightly so. Thus it is that 
they are expediting the extension of the rail- 
road from the Indus valley through Bolan 
pass to Candahar and Cabul in Afghanistan. 

* * * * * * 


x 
B™ there is an obverse side to the work uf 
the Russian government in Asia, The 
projected railway it might be supposed will 
draw in time many enterprising traders from 
the more civilized portions of the Czar’s do- 
minions into the new country of risk and 
profit. The government itself is largely oc- 


cupied with a totally different kind of coloni- 
zation. It appears from statistics published 
by the home office that the number of con- 
victs and exiles sent to Siberia from Russia 
itself between the years 1754 and 1884 was 
little short of a million, the exiles alone 
numbering 750,000. From 1823 to 1832, the 
number of persons exiled was 98,725 ; from 
1853 to 1862, 101,238; and from 1863 to 1873, 
148,380. The condition of these exiles is 
wretched, and the sufferings that many of 
them undergo lead them to make frantic 
efforts at escape. Many of these attempts 
are successful, as may be seen by the fact that 
duringthe last twenty years twenty-four per 
cent. of the total number got away. In 1877 
it was officially stated that in the govern- 
ment of Tomsk out of 28,828 exiles, 9,726 or 
more than one-third had fled. The natives 
take every advantage of them, and the rela- 
tions between the two divisions of the popu- 
lation are far from friendly. As long as the 
necessity for a Siberia exists, there would 
seem to be no promise of stability in the 
present Russian government. 

* . - + * - * 


PATENT has been taken out recently 
for an improvement in type-setting, 
which the inventor and his backers believe 
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will make important changes. Hitherto, the 
compositor, in setting up the type, has used 
the letter as the unit; and much delay re- 
sulted from the way he was compelled to 
reset the whole line, because of his inability 
to carry part of the last word over into the 
next line. All = of trouble of this 
kind is removed by the new invention, for 
the work is done by machinery, and the 
compositor has only to play on keys like the 
type-writer. The advantages of this are 
obvious. Steady and precise machinery is 
substituted for the inaccurate hand of man. 
In other words, the personal equation is 
eliminated from type-setting; and much 
proof-reading will be rendered unnecessary. 
If the invention comes into general use its 
effects on the printing trade will be very im- 
portant, for as in the case of all labor-saving 
machinery it will cause many men to be 
thrown out of employment. The evils, how- 
ever, will be only temporary; the benefits 
are permanent. 

* * * * * * * 


HEN Edison first invented the phono- 
graph it excited no little interest 
among intelligent people. The idea of bot- 
tling up a speech, and putting it aside on the 
shelf, as a merchant does his ware was novel ; 
and so, for a time, phonographs were in 
great demand, although their direct utility 
was hard to —— But the interest soon 
died out for obvidus reasons. People grew 
tired of shouting into a funnel, for the sole 
pleasure of having the speech ground out 
again in a monotonous and indistinct way. 
And for several years past, little has been 
heard from, or of the phonograph. Lately, 
however, an improvement has been made 
upon it, that ought, in some part at least, to 
revive the interest it formerly excited. This 
new invention, called the graphophone, is 
different from the phonograph in that the 
erial vibrations are registered upon a wax 
cylinder, instead of a sheet of tinfoil. It is 
no longer necessary to shout into a funnel, 
for the machine takes down a conversation, 
even when the speakers are making no 
unusual effort. Moreover the tones of the 
voice, and the delicate inflections are pre- 
served almost perfectly. If two people are 
speaking at once, the words of both are reg- 
istered just as they were spoken; and a few 
days later, they may be had by a few turns 
of the crank. Further the same conversa- 
tion may be ground out any number of times 
without any audible effect on the distinctness 
of the words. Hereafter walls may have a 
very literal pair gf ears. It is perhaps hard 
to see how this improvement makes the in- 
strument more useful. The value it possessed 
formerly is simply increased; but no new 
channels of utility are opened. Men of the 
uext century might like to hear the voices of 
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our celebrated people, especially those of our 
actors and orators, just as we would like to 
hear the impassioned words of Rachel and 
Garrick, or the stentorian tones of Webster. 
Now it would be hardly fair to ask an orator 
to thunder his eloquent words into a specially 
prepared funnel; but if his speech could be 
taken down without causing him to make 
any special preparations, it is easy to see that 
much will be gained. Then the graphophone 
might be a cheap and accurate substitute for 
the stenographer. Another use might be 
derived from the natural desire of all children 
to keep the voices as they keep the pictures 
of their deceased parents with them. 

* * * * * * % 


EW people realize the importance of the 
dairy interests in the United States. Ac. 
cording to figures published by the New 
York Herald, they represent an investment 
of nearly five times a much as the entire 
bank capital of the country; that is to say, 
the bank capital is a little less than $671,- 
000,000, while the dairy interests amount to 
more than $3,000,000,000. The number of 
milch cows is estimated at 21,000,000, each of 
which give an averageof 350 gallons annually, 
making the grand total of milk production 
7,350,000,000. Four thousand million gallons 
are used for butter, 700,000,000 for cheese, 
and the remaining 2,480,000,000 pass through 
the adulterating hands of the milkman and 
grocer and down the throats of 60,000,000 
men, women and babies in this land of free- 
dom. The ——- of butter manufac- 
tured and used is about 1,350,000,000 pounds, 
and of cheese 6,500,000 pounds. The value 
of our dairy products for the last twelve 
months was nearly $500,000,000. This is 
$20,000,000 more then the value of our an- 
nual wheat yield, while it closely approxi- 
mates that of our corn crop, which is the 
most valuable of our farm products. To sup- 
port this immense dairy herd 100,000,000 
acres of pasture land are required, worth 
$2,500,000,000. It is easy enough to see, 
therefore, that the 4,000,000 farmers in this 
country are an important element of our 
national welfare and prosperity. 
* * * * * * * 
HE extreme warmth of the past summer 
set many people to thinking that some 
means of artificial refrigeration should be 
used to make life tolerable during the sum- 
mer heats. The machinery exists for cooling 
the insides of any large structures. Brew- 
eries, abattoirs, and places where poultry, fish, 
fruit and vegetables are stored, can be kept 
at or near the freezing point, so as to check 
decay. The agency used is liquified ammonia 
gas. This gas is subjected to immense pres- 
sure, which rids it of water, thus becoming 
anhydrous. This liquified ammonia whet 
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set free in pipes again assumes a gaseous 

form, and in so doing absorbs the heat from 

the atmosphere. The pipes through which 

it runs become encrusted with ice. In a 

famous lager beer brewery in New York, 

there are sixty-nine miles of pipe, and winter 

and summer a temperature is maintained of 
36° Fahr. Three-fourths of the breweries of 
the United States use this refrigerating ma- 

chinery. These machines also make artificial 

ice in tropical countries. They cannot com- 

pete with natural ice gathering in northern 

regions, but they have a monopoly of ice 

furnishing in the southern countries distant 

from the places where natural ice is gathered.* 
There is really nothing to prevent this arti- 

ficial refrigerating of private dwellings. The 

same pipes that convey hot air or steam in 

winter can be employed for the liquified 

ammonia, which refrigerates the interior of 

dwellings. The cost is trifling after the plant 

is put in, for the waste of the ammonia is 

next to nothing, the same gas being used 

over and over again. Before the opening of 

the next century, the refrigerating of dwell- 

ings, hotels and places of public resort will 

be as common in summer time as heating by 

steam or hot air is now in winter time. 

* * * * * * * 


HE Shakers are dying out in this country. 
Once they threatened to become very 
numerous. They started settlements in many 
parts of the eastern states; and their sober, 
industrious, and God-fearing lives were very 
attractive to certain classes. But although 


the settlements have been pecuniarily pros- 
perous, the new members have of late years 
not been as numerous as the deaths. Being 
celibates, there is no increase from their own 
numbers; and they have been forced to 
adopt children from the poor-house, in order 
that they may save themselves from dying 
out. Some years ago they undertook to 
proselyte by holding meetings in the large 
cities. They had, however, but indifferent 
success. During the past summer, Elder 
Evans their leader, and a selection of their 
best speakers and singers visited England 
with a view to gaining converts. They had 
some success; but it would seem as if the 
end of this singular body of celibates could 
not be very far off. After all men and 
women are born for the family circle. The 
relation of husband and wife, parent and 
child, are natural ones; and nuns, monks, 
and Shakers, live in violation of an ordi- 
nance of nature. Convents, monasteries, and 
Shaker societies are tolerable only in com- 
munities where there are many poor people. 
The success of the Shakers in times past in 
this country was when life was very hard ; 
and extreme poverty the rule, not the excep- 
tion. The modern world of industry, wealth 
and art, affords no place for men and women 
who would sacrifice their domestic instincts 
to secure the necessities of life. 


T is, now nearly one hundred years since 
Emmanuel Kant first propounded the 
nebular hypothesis, by which he resolved 
the solar system with its existing relations 
into an incoherent mass of molten particles ; 
and considering the progress made in these 
branches of scientific knowledge since his 
time, it is wonderful that he was able to be 
so nearly correct with the insufficient data 
at his command. At first it was by no means 
universally accepted by astronomers and 
physicists ; but as time went on it was found 
to be harmonious with the new knowledge, 
as it was gradually acquired, until in our 
day, scientific men all adhere to it in a some- 
what modified form. But this theory carried 
us back only a limited distance. It accounted 
for the distribution of atoms, but where did 
the atoms themselves come from? These 
being once given, the process of evolution 
pe be traced in a tolerably clear way. 
Some sciefitific men, such as Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell and Sir William Thomson, founded 
a theistical argument on the necessity of 
accounting in some way for the existence of 
these atoms. ‘‘They bear,’’ said Sir John 
Herschel, ‘“‘the stamp of a manufactured 
article.’ But lately new light has been let 
in upon this subject. The seventy or more 
so-called elements can no longer be con- 
sidered the ultimate atoms of matter. One 
evening in the theatre of the royal institu- 
tion, and in the presence of a distinguished 
audience,.Mr. Wm. Crookes, F. R. S., brought 
forward in a lecture on the ‘‘ Genesis of the 
elements,’’ a series of brilliant experiments 
tending to show that these atoms have them- 
selves been evolved from simpler forms of 
matter. The learned chemist dealt chiefly 
with the substance of yttrium, derived from 
one of the rare earths, and to break it up 
into fractions, he had to use the electric 
current, the spectroscope and phosphores- 
cence in an exceedingly low medium. Mr. 
Crookes has carried beyond any other in- 
vestigator experimentation in the nearest 
possible approach to a vacuum, and on this 
occasion his tests were made in an air of 
about a millionth an atmosphere, the phos- 
horescent glows producedsbeing exceedingly 
ne. As a net result the yttrium appeared 
to be broken up so as to yield, at least, six 
new elements ; and thence followed the con- 
clusion that at some time in the history of 
the universe, these materials have been com- 
bined. Mr. Crookes then went back to the 
very beginning of time, before even the 
chemical atoms had consolidated from the 
original protyle—and thus starting, the lec- 
turer went on to show, by the process of 
cooling, and the intervention of various states 
of electricity, the successive elements as we 
now know them, might have come into 
existence from one single form of primordial 
matter. 
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HOUSE DRESSES. 


(For Description See Fashion Department.) 
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The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Events. 





With October most of those who have left 
tity homes for the summer months return 
to their nests, or try to find new ones; that is 
such as have not already done so, for many 
are driven in by the inexorable regulations of 
the public schools, others by the necessities 
of securing a place in which to be before the 
early chances are exhausted, and still others 
by not finding the country all that a rosy 
fancy had painted, and feeling a strong desire 
to return to the real comfort they had left 
behind them. 

For although it is the fashion to flock out 
oftown as soon as warm weather comes, and 
the actual belief of many that they have had 
a“lovely time,’ and that is all there is to 
look out for in this world, yet the real fact is, 
that many not only miss the good time, but 
sacrifice all that is best in life to the chance 
ofhaving it. Families of small children that 
require to be taken out of a city during the 
hot weather, and those that possess homes in 
tity and country, between which they can 
go and come without sacrificing one or the 
other, are justified in spending the summer 
where it will do them the most good; but the 
itajority of city residents, and this means 
particularly the women of our cities, have 
fallen into a habit of leaving home and 
breaking up their homes merely for change 
and for fashion’s sake, which is most disas- 
tous in its tendencies, and is fast taking the 
Seed out of all life both in the city and 
‘ountry, so far as its relation to the perma- 


nent home and domestic associations are 
concerned. 

A little change is perhaps essential, at any 
rate it is desirable for two or three weeks in 
the year, and this could be secured by the 
majority and yet keep their home and its 
Lares and Penates intact. The most disagree- 
able feature of city life in summer is the 
loneliness of it, and the neglect occasioned 
by the absence of city residents, the shut up 
houses and accumulated dirt in front of them. 
There is really nothing to prevent the city 
from being as enjoyable in the summer as it is 
in the winter. There is always a shady 
side to the street, there are always abundance 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, there are al- 
ways blinds to the houses which exclude the 
sun and admit the air, there are always wa- 
ter-sprinkled thoroughfares which moderate 
the heat and prevent dust. If the majority 
of people stayed at home, there is now no 
reason why we should not have cool oxygen- 
ized air distributed through our houses as 
heat is in winter. No reason why we 
should not have air palaces and gardens 
covering acres of space, where lakes should 
be created in the midst of trees and flowers, 
and an exquisite health-laden atmosphere. 
What one man, King Ludwig, of Bavaria, 
could do for his own gratification two mil- 
lions of people can do for the good of the 
whole and will sometime in the future. 

Everyone knows that the old, sweet, sim- 
ple, poetic idea of the country has been taken 
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Home Dinner Dress. 











out ot it; at least out of that portion of 
it which migratory people are able to reach. 
The scent of new mown hay, the sweet briar, 
the early morning walk, the afternoons for 
gwing and reading, the cherry-tree climb, 
the tea in the grape-arbor or on the vine- 
covered piazza are mere memories of those 
ho had the advantage of a natural and hap- 
py country life in their youth, and are mere 
fetions of the imagination to a later genera- 
tion who only know the conventional coun- 
try life of hotels and summer resorts. 

But the worst feature of the whole busi- 
ness is the disruption, the breaking-up of 
permanent home ties and associations. Only 
afew can afford to retain even the semblance 
ofa home in the city and maintain the fam- 
ily life in the country; and when this is done 
it is at the sacrifice of the comfort of some 
one, generally the husband or son, who 
must remain at his post, eat at a restaurant 
and be watch-dog until wife and children 
return. When they do come home it is often 
with a sense of dissatisfaction and dread. 
They have scattered their household goods 
and find it hard to gather them together 
again. A neglected house has to be put in 
order, experiments made with strange ser- 
vants, and ravages as far as possible repaired. 
Every woman is not so fortunate as one 
whose husband when asked how he spent a 
hot Sunday in July, replied: ‘‘Well, if you 
want to know, I used up the whole day in 
deaning my wife’s closets, scrubbing the 
shelves, and putting her clothes away in cam- 
phor. I found the moths at work, and I con- 
cluded I had better go to work too, or she 
would have truly nothing to wear.’’ That was 
amodel husband, almost too good to be true, 
but it is true notwithstanding. 

There is another disastrous result of this 
successive breaking to pieces, and putting 
together again, and that is the eternal waste 
of force, and the failure of women to meet 
demands made upon them by the growing 
enlargement of their opportunities and obli- 
gations. These require presence, capacity, 
many-sided experience, promptitude, and a 
trained sense of responsibility. Such quali- 
ties must be cultivated. Ease and inclination 
must give way to duty, that enlarged sense 
of duty which realizes first, what it owes to 
others, Duty, like charity, unfortunately, 
Stoo apt to begin and end at home. Is this 
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too much of a sermon for a fashion depart- 
ment? but if the reader could only know 
how dull and destitute of all ideas the world 
of fashion is, when this is written ; and how 
suggestive of all that has been written, are 
the glimpses that one obtains of the fragmen- 
tary life in city and country. During the re- 
cent month of August, the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Science, held 
its annual session in New York for the first 
time. Ithad never been invited to do so before, 
because New York is a dead city in August; 
but there is much that is scientifically inter- 
esting in and near New York, and the mem- 
bers of the New York Academy of Sciences 
made every effort to secure the co-operation 
of men and women prominent in a literary, 
scientific and social way, to give eclat and 
distinction to the occasion. The gathering 
is always a notable one. It consists of the 
most active and eminent workers in scientific 
fields all over the country, and embraces 
representatives from every great college and 
university. The discussious, particularly 
those of the economic section, are eminently 
practical; and in other towns and cities 
secure attention from all thoughtful and in- 
telligent women. Such papers as were given 
by Professor Atwater, author of the present 
series of articles on food supply, in the Cen- 
tury; and by Dr. Taylor, of Washington, 
on the true difference between oleomargarine 
and butter, illustrated by 200 photographs of 
oils and grease, which enter into food com- 
position, have an enormous interest for 
women ; and including the discussions which 
followed, would have furnished an education 
to many upon most important subjects. 

The gentlemen were many of them accom- 
panied by ladies, who are themselves dis- 
tinguished for scholarly attainments and 
scientific research, and though these ladies 
received such attention from the ladies’ 
auxiliary committee as was possible—in- 
cluding a reception at the Metropolitan 
Opera House—yet the committee itself was 
but meagrely represented, and an oppor- 
tunity which may not come again in a life- 
time, was lost to many. 

Apropos of the dress question, I may call 
attention to some interesting features of the 
Brussel’s International Exhibition of next 
year, alluded to by our Paris correspondent. 
These, it is true, only follow the lead of the 
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great competitive dress expositions in London 
for several years past—but it is noteworthy, 
because the Brussel’s prizes like the English, 
are not offered for superiority in fashion and 





English Jersey. 


Woven jersey of fine cashmere stocking- 
ette, braided with flat silk and crochet 
braids. 





style, but actual value to the purchaser, 
for superiority in all that goes to make up 
a medium cloth garment, for example, at a 
given price, for the same qualities exhibited 
in a silk dress, and for a wool costume which 
shall show the best results of lightness over 
weight. These suggestive experiments are 
on good and practical lines, and the results 
will be anticipated with much interest. 

I must also ask forbearance for the 
benighted man who has ventured into these 
columns with his ‘‘ views on skirts from a 
man’s stand-point.’’ It is well to see our- 
selves and our doings, as others see us and 
them. It is true that skirts are some- 
times an encumbrance, but they are made 
very much more so than is necessary, and there 
are reasons why women cling to skirts, as 
skirts cling to women, which men, naturally 
can never appreciate. It is good, however, to 
look at questions from all sides, and it is hoped 
that this vigorous protest against the skirt, 
from so able a pen as Prentice Mulford’s, will 
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call out as strong a defence of it from some 
masculine admirer or experienced woman 
wearer. 

JENNY JUNE. 





~~. 





OCTOBER FASHIONS. 





T has been remarked by almost every one 
that the fashions of the past summer 
possessed an exceptional charm, and 

the undeniable result is probably traceable 
to several different causes. In the first 
place, to the constant improvement in fine. 
ness and softness of ordinary manufactured 
fabrics ; secondly, to the increased diversity 
and adaptability of color and design to the 
varied wants and tastes of wearers; and, 
thirdly, to the decided advance in popular 
taste, and its recognition of good and practi- 
cal ideas. 








Wedding, or Reception Bonne,. 
Capote of real lace, with pale copper vel- 
vet front; diamond aigrette; made ot 
deeper copper picot-edge ribbon. 
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The autumn and winter outlook is as good 
gs that of the summer. The new woolen 
materials are in soft, dark shades, small, 
well blended and artistic designs, and offered 
at very moderate prices. There isa possi- 
tility of dressing beautifully at small cost 
by those who are adepts with the needle and 
know how to put materials together, to pro- 
duce tasteful effects. Nor is anything very 
elaborate needed to enable a woman to look 
well dressed. There is less complication in 
designs for walking dresses than has been 
seen for several years. Draperies are long 
andsimple. There is less overlaying, fewer 
founces, and more effort to produce good, 
all-round. effects, which will show no gaps, 
no flapping ends, such as increase weight 
and spoil the result. 

An intelligent correspondent remarks in a 
letter published in the present number (in 
“Chat’’) that she cannot see why there 
should be agitation on the subject of dress, 
why women should not be satisfied with the 
sensible, practical dress which is now in 
their power, if they choose to avail them- 
selves of it. There is wisdom in this view 
of the subject. There is nothing more arbi- 
trary, or less adaptable, than so-called 
“reform’’ styles of dress. Usually they 
have been worked from the needs of a sick, 
hard-worked or peculiarly circumstanced 
person, and while suited to this one class of 
individuals and their environment, are 
totally unsuited to others. The one direc- 
tion in which a great and helpful improve- 
ment has been effected is in the direction of 
under-wear. The soft, elastic, jersey-fitting 
garments which protect the body exactly, 
clothe it like a glove, are resistant, yet yield 
to every motion, and do not shrink or 
thicken, are the perfection of first covering. 
The additional layers of clothing are a 
matter of temperature and taste. There are 
tow excellent substitutes for the corset in 
several styles of corselette and shaped waist, 
the “Equipoise,” the ‘Bates,’ and others, 
and a fashion of making the underskirts 
very short, and buttoning them about the 
hips, which quite relieves the waist of undue 
pressure. 

The dress may be cut all in one, and be as 
tmaple as a woman choses to makeit. The 

Princesse,” or what was called the ‘‘Ga- 
briele » style, was revived twenty years ago, 
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and has never been quite out of fashion 
since. It has varied, and been almost lost 
in the various changes which have taken 
place, but in one form or other the ‘‘ whole’”’ 
dress, sometimes purely simple, sometimes 
enriched and elaborated, has kept a place. 
The ‘jersey’? dress is built on a whole 
lining, the over-laying consisting simply of 
kilted plaits, folded sash and jacket bodice. 
The finest reception dresses consist of a 
lining as straight and plain in form as that 
of the old Greek under-dress—a full plaited 
train and front of rich brocade, or lace over 
satin, outlined with beaded or embroidered 
passementerie. The same form will serve 
for simple morning, practical walking, or 
elegant reception dress; it is only a matter 
of exterior draping, finish, and more or less 
rich fabrics and materials. 

This is really putting the dress question 
upon a basis which the editor of GoDEyY’s 
LADY’s BooK has advocated for the past 
twenty years, viz., that of permanence, uni- 
formity and accuracy in the essential prin- 
ciples which form the basis, and as much 
diversity as individual taste demands in 
details. 

One of the strongest signs of improve- 
ment in the general style of dress is what we 
have gotten rid of. The flimsy accessories, the 
thin, catching fringes and trimmings, which 
so soon made a costume or garment look 
shabby. The neck chain, the pendants, the 
showy ear-rings, and above all, the thin-soled 
slippers, which have sent many a blooming 
beauty to her premature grave. It is about ten 
years since it became the fashion to use one 
material to trim another; silk, for example, 
to trim cashmere, piece velvet for rougher 
wool, and plush, or astrachan by the yard 
for collars or cuffs, as well as garments. 
The idea found favor; it was in the line of 
modern practical improvement, and it has 
been found impossible to get rid of it. The 
combination of material, or the use of one to 
trim another, are distinctive features of the 
useful modern costume, one part of which 
must look equally as well as the other as long 
as it is worn, in short, be a natural part of it. 

Many dresses are not required, but it is 
better to have enough to serve different pur- 
poses. An every day walking dress, a call- 
ing and church dress, a morning dress and a 
reception dress. Four, with such as she may 
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have left over, will carry a woman through 
even a city season very nicely, nor will they 
all require replacing with every season. The 
two principal and most costly gowns will 
serve very well for two seasons, and may be 
purchased for Spring and Summer one year, 
for Autumn and Winter the next. Accordeon 
folds or fine knife plaiting are much used for 
parts of skirts, panels, vests, sleeves and 
capes. The “ plaited’” dress or costume is, 
in fact, one of the prettiest and trimmest 
novelties of the 
season. Itisa 


toilettes. This is one of the results of the 
prevalence of the full, straight skirt. An 
elegant dress made recently, was of moss. 
green damask and silvered gauze, the latter 
covered with gathered moss-green tulle 
over the entire front, and ornamented with 
light pendant pearls, matching the tulle, 
The sleeves were full to the elbow, and had 
an insertion of gauze and black tulle down 
the front of the arm. The low bodice had 
a standing collar edged with green pearls, 
But many re- 
ception, and 


combination we Sige especially din. 
of the finest aa” = = ner dresses, will 
knife or accord- ih: be made of a 
eon plaitings, al “ge rich _ brocaded 


with box plait- 
ings, the latter 
used for the 
back of the skirt 
in triple folds, 
and also be- 
tween clusters 
of knife plait- 
ings forone side, 
while the oppo- 
site side is a 
panel of fine 
folds, and the 
front is formed 
of still smaller 
folds in groups, 
or clusters, or 
laid in succes- 
sion. 

These close 
folds adapt 
themselves to 
soft chuddahs 
and camel’s hair 
cloths, and also 


rougher materials. Complete suits with 
cape are made in this way, and coats 
with capes, which cover the dress and 
take the place of the ulster; but while 
the cape and the coat form are retained 
for checks and stripes in thick jacket and 
mixed cloths, the folds and plaitings are 
omitted. 

One of the decisive changes this season is 
the re-introduction of rich brocaded silks, 
and the old fashioned damask for reception 





or damasked 
silk, without 
combination, 
and with only 
the addition of 
handsome lace 
collar and cuffs, 
Large collars 
and real laces 
are revived, 
and flat tum 
collars for day 
dresses aid cos- 
tumes, but they 
will not al- 
together dis- 
place the high 
collar which 
so generally 
becomes, so 
convenient and 
well adapted 
for winter cloth- 
ing. 


Coiffare, for the Opera. 
to French serges, but not so readily to 
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“THE GRANGE,” 
KEw, SURREY, ENG., August toth. 
GopEYy actually here at last, and for July 
and August, too? It is more than good: it 
is very capital; the heighth and depth, the 
length and breadth of it, will make it ‘‘take” 
and all around and about and above it there 
is that ‘‘go’’ which means success-on-wheels. 
Please do not imagine you are to be al- 
lowed to fossilize yourself locally. Once upom 
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atime it took three months to sail to Amer- 
jea mats nous avous change tant cela (and 
“don’t you forget it?’’) Ittakes us now, 
when we try hard, only eight days to go to 
the States. There are ten thousand American 
ladies in London, and if they mean what they 
say, and are really in earnest about grum- 
bling over not having just the magazine they 
want, why they will subscribe to yours, if you 
will let them. 

I fractured the Sabbath frightfully—this 
lattone. I went over all your excellences and 
good gifts to our group in the drawing-room, 
and the compliments would have turned 
your head, as their questions dazed mine. 
“What is the subscription price? It does not 
say on the cover.’’ (No more it does). 
“What is Mrs. Croly like? Did you ever see 
her?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” I said, “but I got rather 
subbed and kept in a corner.” ‘‘ What is 
shelike?’’ ‘‘Well,’? Isaid, ‘‘she has blonde 
hair and a girlish back.’’ The shriek of de- 
tsive laughter that followed this effort of 
nine has discouraged me from rapturous des- 
tiptions—ex hoc nunc et usque, etc., etc., 
ete. ‘Where does one get ‘tar soap’—and 
what isa ‘Langtry’ bustle?’’ ‘“‘Is this Julia 
Magruder mentioned any relation to Lady 
Abinger, of South Kensington? She is a 
Virginian; and oh, I say, what a lucky title 
page! the Crescent turned up to hold all 
the good things for the month.’ ‘‘ Where, 
oh where, can we get Colgates’ Perfect 
lavender-water?’’ It is treason to Salis- 
bury I know, but we want Colgates’ Lav- 
der and the Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
Please ask the Colgates, with one dozen com- 
jliments, where we can get these darlings in 
london, and if we cannot, please have them 
get the Army and Navy Stores people or 
Garringes (on Buckingham Palace Road) or 
Whitely, the John Wanamaker of London, 
at Westbourne Grove), to become dépots for 
them at once. More than that, we want the 
Yontague hair-curler which you have and 
wehave not ; for all the pretty girls are wear- 
iigtheir hair short. Why? Moreover, we 
tish we could get those big seven inch metal 
ilver and gilt) hair pins such as Daniels on 
broadway sold two years ago and were the 
tage, We can only get bone or shell here, and 
dozens have asked me to get some of those 
“ducky” Yankee “spikes” for them, There 
$an American shop on Piccadilly where 
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they sell Yankee goodnesses, but they are 
confined to things to eat (although GoprEy’s 
is good enough for that matter). We read 
every new advertisement and that is a com- 
pliment, for if you think we do that to the 
mags here you are mistaken. 

“What a jolly ‘mag,’ said one of our 
group. ‘‘I’ll take it, and so will five others 
of us as soon as you tell us the price of your’ 
‘jolly,’ mag.”’ 

We liked dear Mrs. Croly’s salutatory, and 
read ‘‘the coming woman ’’ with the greater 
interest, because at tea, a few months ago at 
Lady Burton’s (her husband is the great Ori- 
entalist), her name, (Mrs. Croly’s), came up 
for discussion by a Doctor, whose name I 
cannot spell, and his wife, who had known 
Mrs. Croly when she was a girl of sixteen, 
and her father, who was a clergyman. 
(Lucky priest, that she did not happen to be 
a boy, if the popular belief be true!) Then 
Kate Sanborn; what business has she to be 
so bright and so awfully personal, hitting 
people’s weaknesses right and left and all 
over? I begin to understand why a certain 
old miser would not read the Bible, because 
he said there were too many personalities in 
it! But long may she wave—Kate Sanborn 
—only I do wish she and Mrs. Croly would 
not say all my clever things before I do! 

That part of Mrs. Croly’s essay beginning 
“only imbeciles can be content to do nothing 
now-a-days,”’ it is nothing less than so much 
literary robbery! I wanted to say all that 
column myself! Alas, when one’s foresight 
is all backsight! I shall write my epitaph 
at once, ‘‘Sacred to the memory of an—Al- 
most.”’ 

I have a sister who is sincere, wise, and, 
where I am concerned, sometimes, well, criti- 
cal. She is very absent-minded, very enthusias- 
tic, and, when afflicted both ways at the same 
time, loses her words and stammers: “‘ You- 
you g-get an idea and then you g-go-and spill 
it.’’ By this you see I shall not die of vanity, 
nor, if people steal all my good things before 
I say them, of ‘‘over production.” 

There is more than GopEY we would like 
here. We would like Sharpless’ to shop in, 
Allens’ to buy a lovely table or cabinet in ; 
because if the gentle London reader has ever 
seen modern cabinet work in England to 
equal that of America, I should like that 
gentle London reader to send me the cabinet- 
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maker’s address. The workmanship is not 
only bad in comparison with work sent out 
by Allen, and Walraven, and others in Phila- 
delphia, but it is atrociously bad in itself. 
Imagine Allen sending out a cabinet with a 
cheap lock and a rusty steel key! I speak 
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Reader’s Dress. 


in song what I have learned in suffering. 
And there is that lovely holy of holies at 
Homer & Collady’s, on Chestnut Street, 
where one gets a perfect dress that no one 
but one’s dressmaker sees first! So you 
know I had a fight—really there is no other 
name for it—with some lovely women here 
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who would hot believe that Homer & Colla. 
day imported exclusive fabrics for one—just 
one lady. If you ever come, not to Madeira 
but London, try Lewis & Allenby’s, on Re. 
gent Street, simply because it is the one shop 
that reminds one of Philadelphia. Louise 





Chandler Moulton, when she was last het, 
told such a good story of Boston, of a mal 
who died and whose spirit returned to hs 
friend, who asked him how he liked Heaves! 
He liked it, he said, but—it wasn’t Bostom. 

And there are Americans here to whol 
the dude genius is an irritation. England 
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has its own perfections, no doubt; its Cock- 
ney accent, its West End solicism, and its 
Suffolk twang; but it is not America. It has 
not your Fairmount Park, and it has no wo- 
men like American; no, none; for the mo- 
ment a charming English woman is charm- 
ing, an American woman immediately takes 
her for an American. Now is not that proof 
positive ? 

The latest fashion is pale blue and pale 
pink percale petticoats with a ruffle of pink 
embroidered in white. Large round artisti- 
cally curved hats are in again; and a pretty 
flower basket filled with flowers for the rich- 
poor complete the costume. The English 
lady is now beginning to adopt the graceful 
and comforting white lawn wrapper of the 
American lady, and not go about her room 
in her basque and petticoat, or a tight fitting 
over trimmed robe as the most of women 
here do. 

The latest flesh pot isn’t a flesh pot but a 
varied sandwich known as ‘“‘scrawny sand- 
wich,”’ is served at tea, and lawn, and tennis 
parties. It is made of thin bread and butter, 
and between it is laid, or on each half is 
veneered, one of the following mixtures— 
made cool by ice : 

A bisque of hard boiled egg chopped and 
seasoned and moistened with uncooked to- 
mato juice; egg hard boiled mixed with 
anchovy paste and tomato juice; or egg 
(yolk) hard boiled, salt and a little pepper 
and parmesan cheese; or a paste made of 
chopped (zo¢ pounded) lean ham with a 
layer of currant jelly above: the ham should 
be as small as little peas. 

“Why must Mrs. James Brown Potter 
act?’’? That is the conundrum that puzzles 
london. She is so charming socially, is the 
pet of the Princess of Wales, and will doubt- 
less work her way up; but why must she 
take so much trouble? she has a firm place in 
the hearts and homes among her own péople 
in America ; but believe me, tho’ she is visi- 
ted by the Princess of Wales, she has cer- 
tainly put herself in a false position here. 
Mrs. Potter could be received by the Princess 
without going on the stage. My heart has 
actually ached to hear and see the false and 
cruel things in the papers here about her— 
nothing true or tangible, only envious sneers ; 
but I doubt if Rachel herself could get as 
Much joy out of the dramatic art—as their 
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slings and arrows give pain, I should think, 
to a sensitive woman. One of the favorite 
of America’s daughters now living here, in 
South Kensington, is Antoinette Sterling, 
She is socially popular beyond words. An- 
other peerless little creature, in point of 
social position, is Eleanor Calhoun. ‘There 
is no actress who has so fair a fame or so 
exclusive a visiting list, as Eleanor C. Cal- 
houn. Hope Glenn, a western girl and 
well-known contralto, is another success. I 
met her at tea a few days ago, and found her 
as pretty and witty as she is gifted and 
clever. 

‘‘Miss Decca’’ another songstress who as 
Miss Johnstone lived in Philadelphia, is doing 
well here, and goes in opera I am told, this 
autumn. 

There is a good deal of discussion favorable 
to the Keeley motor here. Young Lord 
Russell, they say, has gone into it with faith 
and favor ; but I do not know whether this is 
more than gossip. It is almost time for the 
birth of a splendid idea, and there are mys- 
terious if not uncanny rumors about the 
Keeley force being a link to the supernatural. 
Well, another two thousand years has passed 
and if the Keeley Motor is the star in the 
east many will follow and worship it and 
rightly so. 

The very latest canard is that the Budd- 
hists are starting an Anglo-Indian Salvation 
Army. Not before England needs it, for it is 
a wicked place, this London, and Iam glad 
that American society and American women 
are better, yes Heaven knows a thousand 
times better, than English society and its 
society women. I could prove it to you, but 
I won't. 

They say that Mr. and Mrs. Felix Mos- 
cheloes were at the Riviera at the time of the 
earthquake. When the shock came, so the 
story goes, he behaved in this fashion. ‘“‘I 
caught my precious reading lamp with one 
hand and took my wife with the other arm. 
“Don’t be frightened dear,” I said ‘‘Its only 
an earthquake!!!” 

How perfect is that thought of Boyle 
O’Reilly’s! (in the August number). Of all 
American poets he is the most profound,and, 
except Howard Glyndon, the sweetest. John 
Boyle O’Reilly has what few of the rhyme- 
makers have, and what, clever as they are, 
they do not reco:nize—a purpose. Then, 
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the true essence, the divine affections, the 
raison d’ etre of poetry, sincerity, besides 
intensity; and the power over words is his, 
and more than all he understands himself. 
Most of the poets cry like babies do, and for 
the same reason, they have not made up 
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their mind what they are crying for. But this 
Boyle O’Reilly is like Victor Hugo (and as with 
big hearted as his own Jean Valjean with the enric 
same saviour instinct). At times he is like tin 
. ‘ 
Swinburne only better defined—note the de- oat 


scriptions of nature in Australia—he is like A Hat Ornament Made in Jets. deat! 
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Phillip Sydney turned roguish, and better 
than all he is like what Gerald Griffin would 
have been had he lived longer. You think 
Iam getting muddy—(Kate Sanborn would 


say so). Shakespeare to the rescue, and 
“piece out my suggestions with your 
thoughts.”’ 


On dit: Mr. Blaine has been doing things 
here generally. with Mr. Phelps. Mr. and 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow have been visiting near 
here. Mr. John Bigelow has been here about 
the Tilden estate; his daughters Grace and 
Annie are in Paris, one studying portraiture. 
Mrs. Bigelow is vibrating between Trentham, 
the Duke of Sutherland’s place, and the Pal- 
ace in which the Bishop of Gloucester reigns. 
Is it permitted to ask where one may get the 
etching you speak of, of Mrs. Cleveland, 
whose fame for sweet womanliness has trav- 
eled here? 

Apropos of nothing in particular, I heard a 
charming thing when last in Hertfordshire. 
A sweet and stately lady of the old school, 
formerly of Manchester, told me quite seri- 
ously of an adventure she had at the last 
Loan Collection exhibited in that city. One 
gentleman had sent Sebastion’s Three Mar- 
ie’s. It happened to be the free day for the 
poor, my friend and her husband had stop- 
ped before and were looking at the painting, 
when they overheard behind them two wo- 
men dialoguing thus: 

“H’m, The Three Maries, by Sebastian 
Del-Pi-Pi-om-bo.”’ 

“Well,” said the other, ‘“‘who are they?” 

“Why, don’t you see? There’s the Vir- 
gin Mary, and there’s Bloody Mary, and 
there’s Mary Queen of Scotts.” 

(Nothing comes after cheese. ) 

KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
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LINEN AND LACE. 

HE revolving wheel brought back the 
T “habit-shirt,” during the past year, 
and now it discovers to us the familiar form 
of the flat, turn-down collar, which flourished 
last about thirty years ago. Much later than 
this, an effort was made to furnish dresses 
With flat collars of the material or velvet, 
enriched with braid or embroidery, and omit- 
ting entirely all edging, and finish of linen 
and lace, but the attempt died a natural 
death ; for the style was too severe, and re- 
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quired perfection of skin and contour. There 
is some disposition to reinstate the costume 
collar this season ; and when the fabric is rich, 
the ornamentation handsome, the color be- 
coming, and the wearer beautiful, the effect 
is fine; but such conditions cannot always be 
fulfilled, and those who have a doubt are 
strongly advised to give themselves the ben- 
efit of it and secure the softening influence of 
lace or muslin next the skin. 

Fine, deep plaitings of linen cambric or 
muslin, have been fashionable abroad through- 
out the summer, and are repeated here in silk 
or wool upon some house or morning 
dresses. Above these the standing band and 
narrow rim of linen collar or gauze fold is 
generally retained. 

The habit-shirt furnishes a simple solution 
to the problem of dressing the neck, when 
the basque or jacket has the small rolling 
coat collar, which is now so much used as 
part of the habit bodice. Many of them are 
furnished with a narrow tie, but if this is not 
the case, three-quarters of a yard of half-inch 
gros-grain or Sicillienne ribbon in Gobelin 
blue, brown or canary, will serve the pur- 
pose. 

The deep cuffs used upon full sleeves have 
recalled the large deep cuffs and collars of 
made or real lace, and may revive the in- 
dustry among women which has declined 
since the universal adoption of the high, 
straight collar. The form of the new, large 
lace collar worn with elegant dresses, is the 
larger, round shape, know as “‘ Regina.’’ 

Hemstitching is much used upon linen, in 
conjunction with very fine tucking for deep 
collars, and also for the narrow standing col- 
lars and shirts. In successive rows it makes 
lovely borders for batiste handerchiefs in 
colors, and for the collars in colored batiste, 
which are employed for indoor morning wear. 
The great novelty in handkerchiefs is the 
insertion of medallions of delicate color 
upon white, of white upon color, in which 
the monogram or initial is daintly embroid- 
ered; the inserted portion may be shield, 
heart, star, diamond or leaf-shaped if pre- 
ferred. 
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Author’s Dress. 
The fastening stitches are of gold colored thread 
or filoselle; thread the needle with single filament. 
Method of embroidering: 


* 
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Back the serge to just beyond the width of this from 
border with a linen strip (Holland), not too coarse. N The 
It must be firm, but not stiff enough to affect the : a was 
} material, so as to interfere with the draping or AS of th 
flowing lines of the dress. Y | peor 
; Baste this neatly along the edge of the pattern ; or, P voitt 
| if preferred, work on a border separately. A; sam} 
| The outlines, both straight and circular, of stiffish N i twill 
' gold thread (not braid), very fine. The dots indicate a over 
the fastening stitches which are to be caught with A so be 
; almost perfect precision to the serge foundation, A: for s 
whatever else is sketchily done. The circles and iN entit 
_ straight lines must be accurately described. Whena 4 awa) 
) circle is finished, make a puncture with your slight N $0, 4 
| embroidery stiletto, and pass the beginning and Y dres: 
finishing ends to the back. The thread in the needle a well. 
must then be fastened, and may be passed on under IN unre 
to the next circle, and thus avoid cutting. S as d 
j The rays in the circle are of palest blue. The Q he s 
{ warmer blue, best known as Robin’s-egg, is a safe Ny] pain 
shade to seek. The shades known as ‘‘Chinese,’”’ and 9 what 
seen on Clorsonee vases, are beautiful on Indigo blue, Q ‘ affor 
| when they can be obtained. The pink on Chinese % y 
Claisonee is safe to follow for the dots or the pink on h lady 
| Persian vessels, such as you may see at excellent SX Duct 
| houses like the Tiffany’s, of New York. It is a beau- pecte 
tiful shade to employ on this dark blue, but must she ¢ 
| be used sparingly and in peeps of color, as it sose 
were. (Sk 
If you cannot get these, match the colors of natural peop 
forget-me-not and palest shade of coral pink bou- ; 
vardia, at the needle-work shops where silks are 
sold. Avoid all cold pinks and blues, or you will 
not obtain the real reward of your labor and Th 
patience. -aesbeiaa 
Start quite in the centre of the circle and make the — 
first four rays at regular angles. ‘The smaller filling- Sew 
in ones may be sketchy. ll the circles are filled me 
with rays of the pale blue silk, made of two filaments three 
and one filament of filoselle in broader and ‘nar- ® lines 
rowed lines. The little dots of an egg-shape are NN ferre 
eutlined with gold thread, fastened by three stitches | with 
of the gold-colored filoselle, and these, with a little Q renner 
practice and the help of a large-headed pin (head is | in d 
end) you can shape neatly, or perhaps you can do A; lace 
better with your fingers. iQ i be ga 
This is the pink dot enlarged to show the stitches, | Medi 
which are in parallel lines. The outline is of gold S\ The 
thread. Do not make the stitches project beyond | elbow 
the width of the gold filament, or they will look like @ aanee 
the affenae of insects. The fastening stitches must eines 
be tiny and the filoselle perfectly match the gold Y | coup! 
thread. ay and 
In my design I have used gold thread of Indian y | embr 
manufacture. © tibbo 
If you are afraid of not making straight lines, confit 
stretch your embroidery on a frame. Above all bow-1 
things it must not pucker, a “‘crinkling’’ look be- easy, 
neath the gold of the fabric itself, or a full look of adopt 
gold thread in your fabric will be death to the effect. very i 
(Why not practice making one or two felt lamp mats cuffs ' 
before beginning your dress?) This serge, if you dress 
get a good material, will last forever. know 
Some years ago, when on a visit to New York, I dress 
bought a camel’s-hair serge, for which I paid a lock 
eighty cents a yard. The skirt was made plain, with | be se 
a deep hem; the redingote cut by a paper pat- ‘S loose 








tern, was tight in the back and fell in a straight line 
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from the shoulders loosely, and was very effective. 
The only trimming at the throat and down the front 
was silver-fox fur. I cannot exaggerate the beauty 
ofthis dress. I wore it in Canada in a carriage, and 
people simply stared at it when I got out of the 
voiture to gointo ashop. I have always used that 
sample of serge as a guide to buying serge. It was 
twilled, of course, with an occasional long hair lying 
over the surface, but was so soft and warm, draped 
so beautifully (made, except the bodice seams, which 
for strength were stitched on the machine, by hand 
entirely). It mever wore out for me, for I gave it 
away. If you can get such a serge, sams the hairs, do 
so, and it will last you all your life as an author’s 
dress, and will be far more elegant with a half-worn, 
well-preserved look than new. (I have a sort of 
unreasonable dislike to mew dresses; they offend me 
as did a line in Joaquin Miller’s rich poetry, when 
he said the fresh earth was so new “zt smelled of 
paint ;’) and even if you have to darn it or patch it— 
what then, as long as it is not greasy. You can 
afford to be calm under a neat patch or darn. 

“Ido not think I vu after smart people,’’ said a 
lady to me one day here, ‘but personally I prefer a 
Duchess to a butcher’s wife to drop into tea unex- 
pectedly, because the duchess never sees anything 
she ought not, while the butcher’s wife turns up her 
nose at my clothes.’’ 

(She had been so fortunate, you see, as to meet a 
p-operly-behaved Duchess.) 


Author’s Dress-Pattern. 


This pattern might almost be called a ‘‘ bag,’’ it is 
sosimple. It is of five widths, of narrow indigo-blue 
serge, fixed toa linen lining that fits tothe back of 
the wearer and belts underneath the front to fit to 
the back. The shoulders and front are fitted by 
three inches of shirring, and in front falls in long 
lines loose to the feet, unless a belt or girdle is pre- 
ferred toconfine it. It is low in the neck, and finished 
with a band around the neck, down the front and 
around the hem, of Indian embroidery, as shown 
in design. At the neck a self-cottoned Thibet 
lace stands high, forming a frill, which may 
be gathered by narrow ribbons or left standing a /a 
Medici, by means of a silk-covered wire. 

The sleeves are loose flowing, gathered at the 
elbow under bands of the Indian embroidery, or else 
laced through slashes like this | finished in 
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button-hole stitch, and occur- | | | ring in 
couples an inch apart, leaving | | | an inch 
and a half between. Run a | | band of 
embroidery in and out, or else dark blue 





ribbon, which you may in this case prefer to half- 
confine the front of the dress and hang in a long 
bow-knot and ends. These sleeves are delightfully 
easy, and may be turned up while writing, if the 
adopter has this habit, as many author’s have. It is 
very irritating to some to write with stiff linen collar, 
cuffs and stays ; and yet not to do so, and be loosely 
dressed, one may get the name of ‘*slouchy.”’ I 
know there are several authors who cannot, while 
dressed a Ja mode and so, simply hide themselves in 
a locked-up room, not so much for love of quiet as to 
be secure from critical eyes. For these a pretty’ 
loose, inexpensive dress is a God-send 
KATHARINE ARMSTRONG. 
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Skirts from a Masculine Standpoint. 


VER since I bought and for a few weeks 
wore a heavy‘London ulster, which 
swept the floor, was on a par with my heels, 
and which kept me busy tumbling upstairs 
over it, and tumbling down stairs on it, have 
I had an increased appreciation and respect, 
as well as admiration, not unmixed with re- 
gret at the skill, the dexterity and strength 
unconsciously expended by women in the 
wearing of long skirts. From this experi- 
ence I gather the following opinions as to 
skirt wearing, a practice I hold as sanctified 
only by long usage and justified only by that 
necessity which makes cowards of us all, in 
the first attempts to change ridiculous cus- 
toms and habits, followed only because they 
have always been followed, and about on the 
same basis of reason as that which makes 
sheep follow each other. 

If a man was compelled to wear one, two 
or three feminine skirts, dangling at his 
heels, he would, for a time at least, be 
unable to do man’s work with saw, axe, or 
shovel, or to move about with any freedom 
at all on sea or land. Now where is the 
sense of the ‘‘ weaker sex,’’ so-called, wear- 
ing a garment—a fetter—which interferes so 
much with freedom of locomotion, with play 
of limbs and muscle, and gives them also 
several pounds more or less of extra and 
utterly useless weight to carry, when the so- 
called ‘‘ stronger sex’’ who should be better 
able to sustain this weight and fetter, dis- 
card it? 

If alady would swim, she cannot wear long 
skirts. If she would attain the utmost profi- 
ciency in the dance, she must put away long 
skirts. If she would day after day ride on 
horseback through a wild, rough country, 
she cannot wear long skirts; because they 
would soon be torn to shreds, and before 
being so torn they would endanger her life. 
Before roads and trails were cut into the 
Yosemite Valley, ladies were compelled to 
wear masculine attire, so great was the risk 
of skirts catching in the brush-wood and 
dragging them from their horses, possibly 
where the trail wound along the side of a 
precipice, a thousand feet sheer perpendic- 
ular from the torrent’s bed below. 

You ladies are entitled to as much agility, 
dexterity and I believe strength of muscle as 
are men, providing first you will think you 
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have it, and next give that muscle an oppor- 
tunity to develop. You swim as well if not 
better than men, when you do swim. In the 
South Sea Islands, where to swim is as natu- 
ral as to walk, women are held as better swim- 
mers than men. When trained, your bound 


on the stage, in the dance, covers as much 
You are as good 


space as that of any man. 
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sides unconsciously expending strength use. 
lessly in dragging skirts around after her. 
A man compelled to wearsuch encumbrances 
in such work would deem it an outrage. | 
would rather do three hours work at digging 
in the open air than employ half that time 
in woman’s indoor work, involving cooking, 
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washing dishes, bed making, sweeping, baby 
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Theatre Bodice. 


a rider as he—as good an acrobat. When it 
comes to endurance, be that endurance a 
strain on mind and body, in how many cases 
do we find you man’s equal, if not his supe- 
rior. As to force of arm and muscle, a 
woman’s Monday’s washing is quite equal to 
man’s Monday’s ploughing. A scrub-woman 
works as hard as a male hewer of wood, be- 


tending, and much more. The more things 
you have “on your mind,” the sooner is 
your force exhausted. Man in the quarry or 
the field has but one line of thought or effort 
to follow. Woman in the house, has in the 
same time, a score of things to chase after, 
and all the while breathing less invigorating 
air, and dragging about with her the fetter of 
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jong skirts, a fetter to which through long 
custom and usage she is reconciled and un- 
conscious. But that makes no difference as 
to the amount of force she is uselessly ex- 
pending in wearing a style of garb which 
has its place and use in the parlor, but not 
in the field, and for that matter any ‘‘field”’ 
of active physical effort. 

You ladies are made of the same materials 
orelements as are men. You are not ‘‘ weak- 
er vessels.’’ You are in certain respects finer 
ressels; but such fineness does not imply 
yeakness of any sort, no more than the fine- 
ness of the watch-spring implies weakness ; 
mly we reserve the steel spring for more 
profitable uses than to make a shovel of to dig 
potatoes with, which represents that barbaric 
sutiment lingering among us still, that 
yoman’s exclusive place is that of the drudg- 
ery of the kitchen and the wash-tub, and that, 
too, handicapped by skirts. 

Of course, you ladies have a right to use 
your strength as you please. You can carry 
about with you all day a ten pound cannon 
tall, but in so carrying it you won’t have as 
much force to use for business or art or 
pleasure, because you'll use it up in carrying 
the ball, just as now ; and especially on rainy 
days you use up so much strength in carrying 
mud and water freighted skirts, which do 
uot im case as you cross the deeper pools 
aul street mud sloughs serve the so-called 
purposes of modesty, though for that matter, 
Icaunot see why the young man’s lawn 
attire, involving knickerbockers, 
should be held exempt from that impro- 
prety which would attach itself to a lady 
similarly clad at the same time and place. 
Ican’t blame anybody for not caring to ad- 
vertise a deficiency of physical symmetry. 
If the present generation hide their short- 
comings, their want of proportion, under 
kirt or pantaloon, I withdraw all objections 
lo the present mode. 

Isee here daily a young lady engaged in 
lall throwing with her father, and she throws 
as good a ball as any regular ball player, and 
amuch better one than her father. And 
when the ball goes over the fence, she places 
one hand on a post and springs lightly over 
after it, and so springs back into the yard 
again, despite her long cumbrous skirts ; and 
it is a vexation and an aggravation to see 
how much they are in the way, and how 


— 
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much strength must be used up in clearing 
the ground with this ball and chain, for which 
after all you ladies can give no good reason 
for wearing. 

Is it modesty? You wear the short conve- 
nient skirt to bathe in; you walk from your 
sea-side cottage to the beach in it. You have 
done this now season after season, until you 
have no longer any thought or feeling as to 
such a costume. A meretricious sentiment 
and prudishness regarding dress in its essence 
venomously evil, which prevailed years ago, 
is passing away, as it should pass away, for 
it is no more within the pale of reason, of 
naturalness, or of purity, than is any old 
Turk’s prejudice against seeing a woman’s 
face unveiled. 

It is with a feeling of both pleasure and 
regret that I see young girls in their teens 
here, in my sea-side home, reveling in the 
freedom of short skirts; pleasure in observ- 
ing their present ease and grace of movement, 
as they run and jump and climb fences, and 
scamper along the beach; regret in the 
thought how by five or seven years hence, 
when the long skirt is donned and assumes 
its domain that elasticity of motion will 
gradually diminish, and the unfettered bound 
of youth be gradually merged into the slower 
walk (if not waddle) of a cumbrous maturity. 


PRENTICE MULFORD. 





THE DRESS COAT. 
T's newest jacket is a Redfern, and is 


one of the prettiest and most effective 

seen for this many a day. It is made 
of fine corkscrew cloth, lined with shaded 
peach colored glace silk, and faced on the 
front with silk serge. The form is that of a 
dress coat, cut in to form the side, skirt and 
lappels. It is perfectly cut to the figure, 
with narrow back and side seams, and has a 
vest of white corded silk, covered with gold 
knife braiding, and fastened with small mat- 
ted gold buttons. 

The same house has invented a fishing 
costume, which is a capital boating or moun- 
tain costume. It consists of two skirts of 
dark checked wool, light-weight, but bound 
with leather, and the under one several 
inches shorter than the upper; both skirts 
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gathered into one band. There is a corseted 
vest, and double-breasted jacket, the latter 
having four pockets; and cap, gaiters and 
leggings, all of the cloth and all bound with 
leather stitched on to match. A chief point 
about the costume is this, that the upper 
skirt, which is the longest, (regular walking 
length) can be turned up to the waist, and 
fastened back, “‘ fish wife’’ style, with leather 
bands without in the least destroying the 
effect, on the contrary, making it more 
picturesque, and thus discloses the short 
skirt beneath and a bit of the leggings, which 
are as complete as the rest of the costume, 
finished, indeed, in precisely the same 
way. 

The dress is thus a complete travelling, 
mountaineering and snow costume, as well 
as a ‘‘fishing”’ suit, and equally a serviceable 
walking dress. 




























The Boulanger Hat. 





An Autumn walking costume 
is of dark moss-green chuddah 
wool, with an invisible admix- 
ture of red silk. The lovely 
material, very light in weight, is 
draped in long, graceful and very 
simple folds, over a_ silk lining 
of the same moss-green shade. 
The front of the basque has a 
narrow rest, and revers of gera- 
nium red silk, the silk laid flat, 
and the sides edged with wool, 
like the lining of a coat, the cut 
and finish being similar to that 
‘of a closed coat. The collar is 
of the silk and the vest is fastened 
with small agatized buttons in dark 
The Maude Hat. shades. 
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Late Designs in Jewelled Ornaments. 


LOVELY setting for oval moon-stones, consists 
of a double knife-like rim of gold with points 
upon which are set an alternate diamond, or ruby. 
The effect is that of an exquisite little frozen mirror, 
in ajewelled frame. 

Silver gantalines, or glove buttoners, are being used 
toa great extent as lawn tennis prizes. The newest 
design has a tennis racket, a ball and a slipper pen- 
dent from three small chains. 

Anew design in ladies’ girdle chains is in the form 
of aship’s rope the end of which passes through a 
dead-eye. Connected with the rope’s end is a sea- 
man’s hook, to which either a fan or parasol can be 
attached. 

The latest addition to toilet articles is a pin-cushion 
in the form of a silver basket, the inside of which is 
lined with satin and can be used as a jewel-box. The 
cover is velvet, while the rim of the basket is set with 
brilliants. 

A unique idea for asmall watch is a satin-finished 
cover into which a diamond-shaped outline is cut 
and divided into smaller diamonds, in each of which 
isseen in turn a brilliant, aruby or asapphire. The 
effect is very beautiful. 

The latest in combination jewelry is in the shape 
of asun, with sixteen jagged rays or flames sprout 
ing from a cluster of eight large stones forming the 
body of the jewel. The ornament has a brilliant ap- 
pearance and can be utilized as a pendant, brooch or 
hair ornament. 

Jewelled arrows are to be used for the hair again, 
and the gold, and silver pins, so fashionable a few 
years ago. Star pins set with brilliants, or with small 
paste diamonds are very much in demand since they 
have been made detachable, and the stars used as 
pins, as if they were real. 

Wider bracelets are shown, but they are of fine, 
flexible workmanship, not solid, savage gold, as for- 
merly. The exquisite workmanship now put upon 
fine jewelry, while greatly increasing the cost, ren- 
ders it much less conspicuous, but better worth ex- 
amination, and more interesting as a possession. 
Among the gifts bestowed upon a foreign bride re- 
cently was a necklace of diamonds in a Greek design, 
from which were suspended, as pendeloques, enor- 
mous specimens of the same stones obtained from an 
antique riviére. These diamonds were of that white 
Shade which is now sorare. A Grecian diadem, ex- 
quisitely mounted, had a crescent, and an arrow in 
diamonds, while a bracelet, made thick and supple 
by means of fine chain work, showed a large black 
peal. There were also several antique fans of great 
beauty. 
ey ee 


Our Paris Letter. 


The Paris Americans—See the Latest in 
Toilettes—The Brussels Exposition. 








It is a little curious to Parisians that the 
time chosen by all good Americans for com- 
ing to Paris is precisely that when Paris is 
at its dullest, when, in short, Paris itself is 
not at home; there is no city in the world 
that looks less like itself than Paris in 
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August and September. Every one who can 
get enough money to make a little excursion 
is then at the seaside—shopkeepers, hair- 
dressers, modistes as well as the grande 
monde. The usually gay city is given over 
to dullness, to the fag end of the season’s 
wares, to those who live from hand to mouth 
and have nothing to spare, and to Americans 
who visit the great shops, buy the left-overs 
and believe they are seeing Paris and laying 
in a stock of Parisian styles and fashions. 

* This year the departures which had been 
postponed on account of the unusual influx 
of foreign Jubilee visitors and their enter- 
tainment, have been more numerous than 
ever—possibly on account of the heat. 
Paris has been a desert, and the Bois de 
Boulogne given over to blue blouses and 
bourgeois wedding parties, the bride in her 
hired dress of white silk or satin, the friends 
and relatives in dresses reserved for such 
occasions since the flood. It would not be 
just, however, to give the impression that 
these belong to the middle or successful trad- 
ing class. This is not so; they are workers, 
employees of the second or third grades— 
people who never leave Paris, except for a 
day at the ‘‘ Bois”’ or at Versailles, and some 
of whom have never seen the outside of the 
city at all. 

The merchants and trading community 
which form so large a portion of active 
Parisian life, form, with the employés of 
the first class, a large contingent of them- 
selves. Formerly they only went to the sea- 
side under the doctor’s orders, because they 
were sick, or the children needed the change 
of air; now they go because it has become 
the fashion, but they carry to a certain 
extent their own peculiarly domestic per- 
sonality with them. 

It is sometimes asserted by English and 
Americans that the French, particularly the 
Parisian French, have no love of home; this 
is a great mistake. The middle class Pari- 
sian could not live in boarding-houses like 
Americans, or in lodging-houses as the 
English do. They hire modest little cot- 
tages or villas for one month, six weeks or 
two months, as the case may be; and with- 
out parade and at little cost, manage to 
impress upon these temporary dwellings in 
a rural neighborhood or by the sea, a charm- 
ing distinctiveness and individuality. Dra- 
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peries are hung, pictures scattered about, 
low and easy seats provided, and bright 
touches added wherever they will do the 
most good. 
French women are an element of grace and 
beauty in themselves. Americans carry into 
the country an elaborate wardrobe; the 
English make it an opportunity to wear out 
their old clothes ; the French woman does 
neither of these things. There is always 
the element of fitness about her belongings. 
If she carries only 
one dress it will 
be simple, bright, 
pretty and pictur- 
esque—not an ela- 
borate toilette only 
fit for a city soireé, 
or a worn out 
funeral garb. 

Among such cos- 
tumes I have 
noticed one of 
ivory sheeting 
made with kilted 
skirt and blouse 
waist, the sailor 
collar and cuffs of 
blue or red twill, 
and the sailor hat 
trimmed with a 
band of the color 
and a white cock’s 
feather. 

Another was of 
red Alsatian satine 
printed in old gold 
or lace-like white 
designs, and trimm- 
ed with lace laid 
on flat. This was 
made with a polo- 
naise, and the large 
hat was of écru fancy straw, the crown covered 
with dotted tulle and garnished with cher- 
ries. Ascarf-mantle of gayly striped woollen 
with a hood, is worn upon cool days, or a 
kilted cape of red wool tied with ribbon at 
the throat and finished at the top with ruffle 
of black lace. Peasant umbrellas of red 
cotton have been adopted with huge wooden 
handles, and knob like tops, and also red 
silk shirts under loose square cut jackets 
neatly fitted at the back, and red silk hand- 


Then the younger race of 





Skirt in Checked and Striped Wool. 


kerchiefs, which may be used to tie about 
the neck or folded round a straw or white 
felt hat. 

The annual summer /e/e in which the 
schools of D’Ecouen and of Loges, dedicated 
to the daughters of the men who compose 
the Legion of Honor, unite, was held in the 
gardens of the St. Denis, and made a lovely 
spectacle. It was a charming sight to see 
these great assemblages of young girls in the 
uniform chosen for the pupils of St. Cyr— 
the school formed 
by Madame de 
Maintenon, for the 
orphan daughters 
of distinguished 
men killed in war, 
and of which these 
schools are the 
honorable success- 
ors. 

Anilong some re- 
cent toilettes order. 
ed from Worth by 
Madame Brown 
Potter, a fashion- 
able American 
lady now living 
in London, was 
one of rich faille 
in the pink- 
ish mauve tint, 
now so styhshly 
worn. The paniers 
and flowers were 
of lovely Vallen- 
ciennes lace and a 
loose blouse front 
of the lace covered 
the low corsage, to 
which was added 
asmiall jacket upon 
which apphques of 
lace formed detached figures. A wide, full 
sash of glace taffeta and a tulle bonnet 
starred with silver completed the costume; 
with the exception of the lace parasol 
garnished with shaded coppery foliage, and 
a chatelaine of the same down the left side 
of the skirt. 

These chatelaines of leaves or flowers 
area new and very striking addition to 
lace and light, dressy toilettes. A charm- 
ing one of pink jessamine was lately 
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applied to a pretty dress of pearl grey silk, 
the draperies of which were gauze, spotted 
with small designs in white floss silk. 

At a recent grand wedding which took 
place in a village church in the neighborhood 
of the chateau owned by the bride’s father— 
not a noble, but a successful merchant, mar- 
ried to a scion of an old and noble family— 
the bride walked to church on a crimson 
carpet laid the whole distance from the 
threshold of her home to the church door. 
Her dress was composed of the finest point 
@Angleterre over-skirts of silk tulle which 
completely concealed the foundation dress 
of white silk. The bridal veil of the same 
lovely lace was arranged to fall from the 
back of the head in the English fashion, and 
only displayed natural orange blossoms, a 
spray of which were fastened in the waist as 
well asin the hair. No jewels were worn. 

Plaids are to be very much worn again 
this autumn in fine new and dark shades, 
with high lines of color. A travelling dress 
made for a Russian lady is of soft India 
camel’s hair, in shades of brown, bronze and 


gld. The blouse front is of brown chine 
crépe, striped with real gold thread. The 
collar and cuffs of brown velvet. The 


knotted sash of the crépe with brown and 
gold balls upon the ends. 

Brussels is to have an International 
Exposition in 1888, to open the first 
Saturday in May, and continue till No- 
vember. The Exhibition is to be di- 
vided into two parts, one competitive, 
the other to consist of exhibits which 
are merely entered for display and not 
for competition. Of course dress and 
tspecially lace will form an important part 
of the home productions, and in competitive 
designs the managers have wisely determined 
not to limit the objects to those that are be- 
yond the reach of the majority, but to offer 
prizes for those of good design and moder- 
ate cost. One of the prizes proposed is for a 
travelling cloak of wool, not to cost more 
than twenty-five francs (five dollars); another 
fora dress of either silk or wool, trimmed 
with passementerie, not to cost more than 
fifty francs (ten dollars). A prize is also 
offered for a woollen costume of light weight, 
yet warm and well designed for comfort. A 
Prize that shows sense and liberality on the 
part of the managers, is one for machine- 
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made lace. It is well known that Belgian 
hand-made laces lead all others, but it is very 
much behind in the production of these 
delicate fabrics by machinery. The recogni- 
tion of the beauty and nature of these for 
decorative purposes shows true wisdom. In 
the class of artificial flowers, a prize is offered 
for the best method of fixing Aniline dyes to 
the substances of which the flowers are made. 
These colors produce softer and more natural 
effects than the old dyes, but no satisfactory 
way has yet been discovered of rendering 

them permanent. VIOLA. 
———————e 

A Cosmetic Complexion. 

one has said, ‘‘ There is nothing so 
bad that it cannot be worse.’? When 
the children began using cosmetics we were 
all horrified by their departure from our 
long-established ideas of what was fitting 
and lovely in youth, and we could not have 
believed that this axiom would ever apply to 
their case. Not long since I was sitting with 
a party of ladies in a pavillion at a locally 
famed lakeside resort, where a bevy of young 
girls, all still in their ‘‘teens,’’ were dancing. 
My sympathies were touched by the appa- 
rent ill health of several of their number. 
The exercise which is supposed to promote 
a healthy circulation and bring to the cheek 
a beautiful glow of color, produced here no 
Their faces hada 





trace of any such effect. 
peculiar sickly pallor, unusual in the young, 

excepting in the case of those afflicted by a 

mild form of jaundice, or the first stages of 
malaria or typhoid. Great was my amaze- 

ment and concern when I learned that this 

appearance was the ‘‘latest thing’’ in com- 

plexions. That these girls, whom I knew 

had been all their lives in good schools, and 
under moralizing influences, had adopted a 

diet of chalk, slate, vinegar, clay, anything 
that they could hear of, that would clog the 
liver and produce this desirable (?) result in 
appearance. 

Fancy, emulating the ignorant, debased 
“‘dirt-eaters!”? Fancy how utterly depraved 
and false must be the standard of taste that 
could thus adopt for its model such evidence 
of disordered functions in place of the mani- 
festations of good health! The sentiment 
which they in their ignorance thus voiced is 
relic of the past, when woman's feebleness 
aud dependence were celebrated in toast and 
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song. When they were praised for being a strict account with such sinners, and never 
objects of pity, and thus kept back from fails to revenge herself on the 
their true status as thinking and intelligent good time. 
human beings. 


m in her own 
Youth is universally prodigal 
of its glorious heritage of health and resist. 








Tennis Costume. 


So “history repeats itself,” and these siil y ant power, but there comes to most women 
girls but reproduced in themselves the sem- an hour of trial, an experience which tests 
blance of what was in their female ancestors these attributes to the utmost. Alas! for 
areal misfortune. Old Dame Nature keeps for those who have thus wantonly squat- 
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dered their capital of vital energy and frit- 
tered away those healthful conditions, which 
no earthly power can restore to them, no 
regretful effort ever re-established. 

ANNA B. SCOFIELD. 


<o> 
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' FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS. 





Novelties in all wool Dress Goods—Silks 
for Elegant Dresses. 


i newest all wool goods, although 

created of the outer covering or coat of 
one and the same animal, are essentially dif- 
ferent, and hence they are classified as wool- 
ens and worsteds; the latter suitings are 
made of the long fiber wool or hairs, spun 
and twisted into a firm, smooth thread, 
while woolen is woven of threads formed of 
the downy portion, or fur hairs, that grow 
next to the skin under the long outside hairs 
of the animal, that are utilized in weaving 
the more prim worsteds. 

Woolens are light in weight, soft like a fine 
blanket, and warmer than either worsteds or 
mohair fabrics, which are again in favor. 
Prominent among the new woolens are speci™ 
mens in double Scotch checks, in which 
blocks are outlined by double and twisted 
yarn in one color, or a mixture; while the 
outer checks are marked by threads ir a 
different hue, and are not half so clearly de- 
fined as those of the yarn. These double 
Scotch check woolens will be very much 
worn this winter, as they come in countless 
desirable colors, and are in the new coarse 
weaves and stylish effects, which add much 
to the appearance of a costume. 

The Ogontzsuitings, like the Vassar cloths, 
derive their names from a celebrated educa- 
tional institution for young ladies, and in 
these goods are seen peculiarly attractive 
combinations in complemental colors, and 
in one or more tones of the same hue. The 
designs are small and in good taste, how- 
ever in some instances, irregular checks are 
over a solid or self-colored ground. 

Last year a few examples of good showing 
moiré stripes on woolen ground were brought 
out, but they were inferior in grades, and did 
not win favor. This season these moiré 
striped woolens are again introduced, and 
this time in a perfect condition. They are 
really very handsome, and come in all the 
fashionable colors and combinations, as do 
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also the stuff showing pea-fowl feather bro- 
cade, in self or solid colors for certain parts 
of the dress, and in two hues for the other 
portions of the trimmings. 

Goods with satin stripe-finish come in count- 
less shades of all colors, and then there are fab- 
rics showing small checks or narrow stripes 
outlined with small cord thread in a contrast- 
ing hue from that in the checks and stripes. 
But no goods are prettier than the heather 
mixture plaids, and those showing irregular 
designs in which the checks or plaids merge 
one into the other without warning, and are 
marked in unexpected places by hit or miss 
lines in some dark or bright color. 

Again the heather mixtures and Scotch 
plaids show over and above the ground de- 
signs, raised or brocaded stripes in Persian 
figures, which look as if they are sewed on 
to the goods in place of being woven. 

For esthetic results in draperies, and 
graceful flow of folds in tunics and skirts, no 
dress goods rank higher than the silk warp 
fabrics, in black, cream and white; which are 
this season brought out in numbers of en- 
tirely new weave designs, and in various 
weights, suitable for fall and winter wear. 

Handsome, heavy, lustrous surface silks 
will doubtless be the chosen materials for the 
most elegant toilettes intended for full dress 
during the festival seasons to come. Faille 
Francaise, Gros-Grain, Sicilienne, and a 
closely woven surah, may be found in all the 
new and beautiful tints and rich colorings ; 
and these fabrics will be either combined 
with costly brocades and velvets, or they will 
be made up alone, and elaborately garnished 
with some one of the effective bead trim- 
mings, which the German and French artists 
have so artistically created for fall use, 

Fringes, gimps and ornaments in odd and 
attractive designs are made of pearls, crystal 
and satin beads in white, and of jet and matt 
in black; while in colors, cut steel, silver, 
solid and irridescent-hued beads are used in 
great profusion. 

The fringes show peculiar arrangement of 
bell-tassels and pendants, three large drops 
being suspended from one thread of small 
beads ; and again these hanging ornaments 
are seen on the beaded foundation of passe- 
menterie, or a fanciful ornamental design 
intended to adorn skirt or corsage of a stylish 
costume. 
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An elegant trimming for a grey or black 


silk dress or one of Henrietta is formed of 


loops of steel and jet beads, in alternating 
watered or moiré lines, the fringe to match 
showing threads in smail cut steel beads 
with drops of jet in bell shape. 
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Cloak For Girl of Twelve. 


Tan cheviot, checked with green and 
streaks of red. The tapering revers, collar, 
cuffs, and sash are in dark green velvet. 
The sash terminates with beaded tassels. 








Steel beads in Vandyke design form an 
attractive finish for velvet collars or belts, as 
they show beautifully on a rich black ground, 
and are equally effective on garnet, dark 
green, navy, and royal purple. 

Many beautiful robes for evening wear will 
be lavishly adorned with the ornaments, 
fringes and gimps of pearls, crystals, and 
satin beads, while in some instances two 
panels embroidered to match ornaments will 
be divided by lace cascades, folds of the ma- 
terials, or of velvet, creating singular but 
very desirable results. . 

Among the Parisian novelties in beads are 
shoulder capes, fichus, epaulettes, plastrons, 
collars, and cuffs, with panels or ornaments 


figures are larger or smaller, as the size of 
the portion may demand. Flower petal, leaf, 
and eccentric conceits are popular in beads, 
while the heavier Egyptian designs are exe. 
cuted in passementerie, with silken cords ar. 
ranged over the open foundation in net work 
or lace figures. 

For cloth dresses and jackets the newest 
braids are in all-wool; the useful varieties 
are closely woven, so that the threads will 
not catch in everything and pull out, as those 
in many of last year’s braids were apt to do, 
The fancy braids are in odd designs ; but the 
novelty is the plaided braid, a fanciful French 
creation in the various colors of the new 
plaided dress goods, and is intended to trim 
the plain portions of the combination suits 
iu which checked or plaided fabrics are used 
in conjunction with solid colored materials, 

One of the daintiest dresses imaginable is 
in cream Clairette, made with plaited skirt 
of the material and slightly draped short tu- 
nic in pearl net. The corsage has full front 
of surah, with revers of pearls set on in dia- 
mond or net designs, with collar and bands 
to short sleeves en suite. 

Still more dressy is a gown with skirt of 
silk-warp Henrietta, mounted in side and 
cluster or fan plaits, with tunic, back draper- 
ies and pompadour corsage in peach-blow 
pink, silver and cream brocades, the ground 
being in cream, the flowers in peach-blow 
tint, and the leaves in silver. All the edges 


= 





Pelisse For Girl of Three. 


Open meshed wool, lined with silk, and 


to match for the skirt, the various pieces trimmed with velvet collar and cuffs. The 
being in one and the same design, only the skirt is box-plaited and.the cape is kilted. 
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oftunic and draperies, are bordered with a 
pearl and silver band above a fringe in the 
same kind of beads, while the pompadour 
ront of bodice is bound with the trimming, 
and the space is filled in with rich point lace. 
The sleeves are trimmed to go with the front 
opening of corsage, and the ornaments for 
the hair are in pearl and silver arranged in 
foral designs, after the flowers in the exquis- 
ite brocade. 

To wear with this dress are stockings in 
fesh-colored silk, shoes in cream satin em- 
pbroidered in pearls and silver beads, and 
long silken mitts in the same tint as the 
stockings. The pearl panelled fan of pink 
satin, is covered with point lace, embroidered 
now and then with tiny silver beads and 
minute pearls. 

In a handsome costume of green silk, made 
up with fine cashmere in the same rich dark 
hue as the silk, the trimmings are in green 
beads, showing all the gold colors in which 
jewelry is shaded. The effect is rather odd 
but pleasing. 

For information thanks are due John Wan- 
anaker, Sharpless Brothers, and Darlington 
and Runk, Philadelphia; and Lord and Tay- 
lor, New York. 

MARY E. LAMBERT. 


a OR 


LONDON, Sept. 

The advent of the Irish Lace Sale for 
which the Princess Louise, the Duchess of 
Abercon, Lady Londonderry, Lady Archie 
Campbell and by no means least tho’ last 
mentioned Mrs. Horne Payne, of South 
Kensington have worked so indefatigably 
having attracted purchasers for the perfect 
fabrics, have also led to getting up neweffects 
oflace for the throat and sleeves. The Irish 
workers now make the softest of textures 
and most cobwebby of fabrications for which 
they will be as famous in the future, as in the 
past and present they were and are for their 
stately and noble Irish point which is the 
Their later, 
softer laces for which many workers are in- 


tignified lace par excellence. 


lebted to Mrs. Laylor for their teaching, are 


vound about the neck, scarf fashion, over a 
velvet dress ; the end of a barb is pinned to the 
side of the neck and then it is wound loosely 
about the neck and pinned in a jabot fashion 
by tiny pearl or diamond pins. But all the 
purchasers not being able to afford this, have 
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at least helped poor Ireland to the extent of 
buying laces for baby’s cloak, or collar and 
cuffs for the eldest little boy’s velvet robe ; or 
the little girl for that matter can wear the same 
dress, for it is a simple princesse of dark blue 
or crimson velvet and having the simplest 
and most effective trimming laid on it, écru 
Irish lace ; the most common-place girl looks 
a little lady in it, the most boisterous boy, 
patrician. 

I send you the simplest style and one most 
popular. Besides, it is useful for other things ; 
for with a little adapting it will make a 
winter cloak, and with some altering a cam- 
bric pinafore. 

Apropos of pinafores, dainty ones for after- 
noon are made of the scalloped edged 
handkerchiefs, two or three, cut and disposed 
cleverly, make positively charming aprons 
for tiny, slender little girls of the fairy type. 

The handkerchiefs with colored borders 
are the favorites. With the additions of 
a little mull and insertion, very dainty ‘‘ pin- 
nies’? at a small cost may be obtained. A 
dozen handkerchiefs make six for a small 
girl, and it is pretty and easy work, and this 
glimpse of the idea should set any mother on 
the right track ; but I send the patterns with 
this letter on the chance of it finding favor 
in Mrs. Croly’s eyes. 

The ‘‘ Grannie”’ dress for children is one of 
the sweetest. It is made in cotton or serge 
of three breadths, as plain as a bag, the 
arms cut out and fitted by shirring; the 
modified bishop sleeve now so fashionable, is 
worn with it. 

These are welcome styles for children, for 
the almost morbid tendency to make the 
dress for the little ones a homceopathic 
of the style of its mother, is fashionable 
to a vulgar extent. I need hardly tell a 
Philadelphia lady that it is extremely 
unfashionable to be fashionable. Now the 
English girl is beginning to get a dim per- 
ception of this idea. 

‘“Smocking”’ is a very favorite needlework 
for the clever lady who can perform mira- 
cles of grace with thread and needle and stuff. 
It is too long to describe here, but you know 
it as the revived embroidery of the farmer’s 
linen smocks, which is still to be seen in the 
It is very pretty 
the ‘‘diamond,”’ 


rural districts of England. 
and durable. The ‘rope, 
the ‘‘half-cherron’’ patterns are en vogue ; 
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and though of course as old as the hills where 
they were born, if ‘‘new’’ and grateful to the 
lady of Jubilee year and London town, I am 
glad they have something to do—the stay- 
at-home ones—most all the people seem to 
have been disporting themselves at Cowes, 
and the rest of the world talking of being on 
its way to India this month. 

A most welcome new old friend is a short 
princesse garment, which isa long visite or a 
short walking dress, as you choose to make 
it, of brocaded silk and fur, or of cashmere 
with a little drapery added. I saw a beauty 
made of black silk, perfect fitting and draped 
in the back, not trimmed at all unless you 
call two rich velvet fronts trimming. Over 
the shoulders was a rich Spanish lace scarf 
which formed a graceful wrap; with it was 
worn a black Spanish lace bonnet. Black 
suéde gloves completed the dignified toilette. 
A charming dress for the warm-cool of Octo- 
ber, especially in America with your Indian 
summer, the beauty of which would make 
the Lotus eaters forget their dream. 

The favorite newmarket coat is of a small 
musk-melon-green and gray and pale brown 
check. The sling sleeved long coat will be 
en vogue all winter. The opera dolman of 
plush is very short, a sort of moulded Colleen 
Bawn cape with sling sleeves. 

Almost everyone who can afford a few 
extra home dresses has a deep crimson or 
blue velveteen dinner dress. Some of the 
velveteens wear admirably. I find the crim- 
son does best. It is made a plain, long, un- 
trimmed Princesse, and, with the addition of 
white real lace and a lace butterfly in the 
hair, one is a grande dame (with good man- 
ners) at once. Besides, crimson velvet is 
dignified on any lady of any age, in the 
house. 

I must mention a pretty blue-grey cotton, 
costing only 6 cents a yard (three pence). It is 
a mixed blue-grey and white web, and makes 
such nice nursery dresses and “pinnies’’ for 
the children to tumble about in the nursery 
in their bare feet. It is soft, if you wish, 
or it starches well if you prefer. The Amer- 
ican manufacturers should make this, too ; it 
ought to bea favorite, like linen lawn and 
dimity. 

Ata luncheon given at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, last week, a pretty girl of eighteen wore 
a costume of nun’s-veiling. I believe she 
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made it herself, but she is that style of proud 
(?) English girl who would prefer to be 
thought unable to sew a button on. It was 
of delicate pink nun’s-veiling, made a i 
mode, though esthetic in point of longish 
waist and draping ; the sash was of the veil. 
ing, ravelled out at the ends, and tied at 
the back ; the neck was pointed in front and 
filled in with a frill of old real lace; and the 
hat, an immense flare, was covered in pou/fs of 
the pink nun’s-veiling, and formed a striking, 
yet not loud, frame to her blonde face with 
its halo of yellow hair. I am positive she made 
it herself, for it had the gentle home-like 
touch of some of the toilettes of the French 
lady whose clever maid’s best feat is to dis 
guise anything like ‘“‘shop’”’ to her mis. 
tress’s robe or in her coiffure. Of pity this 
English girl was not as brave as she was 
clever ; for the Princess of Wales often makes 
her own bonnets, and her daughters are do 
ing their ‘“‘second best’’ dresses in a room 
fitted up with all modern sewing improve. 
ments and guided by a good teacher at 
Sandringham. The young lady’s hat was a 
broad and old straw hat, covered with pink 
stuff. The ‘“‘covert’’ coat will be the greater 
rage than it is now, all winter. It is so sim- 
ple and made a durable style that it will 
probably remain for a long time, the only 
change being some other name for it which 
caprice may demand. 
PINK HYACINTH, 


Of London. 
ae 


Descriptions of Illustrated Designs. 
UTUMN COSTUMES. These handsome street 
dresses deserve attention, for they contain many 
novelideas. The first is of wool, with a silk and 
velvet figure, consisting of interlocked rings in two 
shades of leather-brown upon a brown ground. The 
petticoat is of brown satin merveilleux, kilted; the 
sides of the polonaise are faced with the same, but 
the deep gore cut out from the top gives the appeat- 
ance of being turned over from the sides, and form 
ing a long pocket. The ends are finished witha 
long, slender ornament in beaded passementerie. 
The boa is of figured silk tulle, very light and 
doubled. The gathered ends are ornamented with 
light chenille tassels. The bonnet is brown and 
gold, with a plume of gold-colored feathers, and has 
no strings. 


HE SECOND COSTUME exhibits one of the new 
redingotes in soft, black chuddah wool, lined 
with surah, and trimmed with black feathers. The 
front of the garment is pompeian red wool, braided 
with black, and the soft felt hat is pompeian red, 
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faced with black velvet and trimmed with black ost- 
rich feathers. 


NDOOR TOILETTES. The first is a damasked 

combination of moss-green silk and wool with 
wool, in one of the dark green heather mixtures 
with touches of red silk in it. This red is repeated 
ina facing of the drapery, which is lifted by a box- 
plaiting at the sides, and discloses the figured front 
of the petticoat. The sides of the upper dress form 
scoat, with full vest, beyond which draperies of the 
wool enclose the plaited back, and which is also of 
the figured stuff. 


THE SECOND is a pretty toilette for a girl, of 
striped yellow and white cashmere, with front in the 
lighter shade of yellow and white (cream) sides, braid- 
dwith black. Thebasque is of the stripe, the cuffs 
and flat collar of the light buff, with upper bands of 
cream, braided with black. The drapery forms a 
series of cascades, faced with yellow silk. The 
braiding must be in a delicate and inconspicuous 
pattern, Greek, or “ herring-bone.”’ . 

OME DINNER DRESS. This is very graceful, 
and perfectly simple. The plaited train, back 
and sides of bodice are of French serge,—a fine art 
geen. The front of skirt and bodice are of red and 
black striped surah ; the bodice outlined with black 
Spanish lace; the pattern outlined in red silk and 
gld thread. The original dress was originally made, 
and very beautiful, but the design can be reproduced 
inthe simplest materials that drape easily. 


> ‘“READER’S”’ DRESS. This costume is a 
perfectly original one, invented and worn by 
Miss Julia Thomas, the well-known Reader and 
Teacher of Elocution, and Physical Culture, in New 
York city. The foundation is of coarse, undressed 
linen, cost fifteen cents per yard. Itis cut whole, 
aidupon this is mounted any material preferred, 
orany combination of materials. In the present in- 
sance, it is a combination of wool, with striped 
noire and soft, dull satin, in Lombard plum brown. 
The jacket and skirt are of the wool (French serge) ; 
the Garibaldi shirt and scarf sash, of the striped 
silk, draped most artistically. Dark green skirt, 
braided with black in narrow lines, and shirt and 
sash of dark-red nuns’-veiling, or thin crépe cloth, 
bok well. The cut of this dress renders the arms 
absolutely free, nor is there any strain or pull in 
taising them, in declamation or oratory. 


PLAITED WALKING DRESS gives us an ap- 
plication of the plain and checked Vassar suit- 
ings to the plaited coat and cape styles, which promise 
great popularity. The under and draped portion of 
this dress is of the plain material. The pointed 
vest, the fronts, and the cape, of the check laid in 
acordion plaits, or close, knife-plaited folds. The 
body part of the dress is Gobelin blue, and the check 
blue and brown, the hat brown felt, with blue and 
brown feathers. 


HE “ THEATRE” BODICE is a practical design 
for an independent bodice in plush, or velvet» 


for theatre purposes. It looks well in brown, In 
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ruby, in bronze green, in moss green, or wine color, 
and may be worn with a skirt that is not in its first 
freshness, and will not be spoiled by crushing. 


HE TENNIS COSTUME is copied from one 
worn at a Casino tournament. It consisted 
of red and white striped zephyr wool, combined with 
cream, draped gracefully, but irregularly, upon the 
front. The collar, pointed belt, and cuffs were of red 
wool, the cap red and white stripe, with a feathered 
edge ornament, in all red silk; upon the front the 
shoes were white duck, with red stockings. 


ESIGN FOR DRESS SKIRT. This is for striped 
wool over checked wool. It consists of round 
skirt plaited. Tunic is cut in indented sash ends 
upon the left side, and fastened to the full, front 
drapery with ribbon bows and ends. The back is 
turned back ina revers, and simply lifted on the 
left side of the tournure. 

The other illustrations explain themselves. The 
bag of soft silvered silk or crépe to hold the bridal 
bouquet is a charming novelty, and the wedding or 
reception capote of real lace, with pale copper velvet 
front ; diamond aigrette; made bare of deeper cop- 
per picot-edged ribbons, will repay reproduction. 





———» <r 


Description of Colored Plate. 

Fig. 1. Combination of figured with plain wool 
in two shades of moss green, with the figure of 
coins upon the contrasting fabric. The plain mate- 
rial forms the simple but gracefully draped skirt 
and body part of the basque and sleeves, which are 
cut out, or the material trimmed on, as preferred, to 
form the points, cuffs, collar and vest. The panel is 
laid in wide folds, and forms a long cascade upon 
one side. 

Fig. 2 shows a walking dress of dark green clofh, 
braided with heavy cord, to form a fichu, with epau- 
lettes, and border to the sides of the fronts, which 
open upon a front of lighter green velontine. The 
soft sash, cuffs, and collar are formed of the velon- 
tine. The bonnet is velvet, with trimming of pale 
yellow crysanthemums. 


ERHAPS THE HAPPIEST of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee gifts was that of the people of Strafford, 
who sent the Queen a carved mahogany cabinet, the 
blue-velvet drawers of which were furnished with 
ladies’ boots and shoes of exquisite workmanship. 
Supposing the fit to be good,—as no doubt it is,—it 
must be a pleasure even to her Majesty to find her- 
self suddenly provided with fur-lined boots for win- 
ter, with black-and-white satin slippers, with brown- 
and-amber corded slippers, besides walking and 


dress boots, all of the most finished beauty. 
ISS KATE SANBORN has not left us “for 


\ good.” She will return to her post with the 
“season,’’ and say some more ofthe bright and clever 
things which ‘“‘ Katherine Armstrong’’ wishes she 
had said. But she need not, for each of these stare 
shines with a brightness of her own 
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HE paragraphist credits all women with 
a love of shopping, and talks about the 
spending of money as if it were one of the 
chief evidences of the total depravity of 
women. In reality, shopping is a dread to many, for 
the problem is eternally presented to them of making 
five dollars do the work of ten. Of sacrificing taste to 
necessities, of spending much time, and accomplish- 
ing little ; of seeing that which they admire, but of 
which theycan never hope to become the possessors ; 
and on the other hand, being obliged to take, and 
pay their money for what has become the oldest of 
common-places, because it is perhaps serviceable, 
and comes within their means. 

The wise spending of money; is as much of an art 
as making it,—and quite a different one. Very many 
men can make money, who can neither spend it 
wisely, nor keep it. As a rule, women are excellent 
managers and financiers; not according to the 
modern Napoleonic and Wall Street code, but in 
the economic sense; in the sense of making a little 
money do a good deal of work, and preserving a 
character for honesty and respectability on a small 
income. She does this by putting in her own personal 
effort and service, as supplemental to her purchases. 
She shapes the ill-fitting garment, she sews on the 
ill-sewed buttons,—she turns, or stitches, or cleans 
the carpet,—she invents cheap and effective covers, 
and draperies, and she makes appetising dishes out 
of scraps. Men are very foolish, who do not avail 
themselves of a woman’s faculty for financial man- 
agement. 

That they know how to do business successfully, 
there is now plenty of evidence. Mrs. Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer is a case in point. A few years ago 
she was a woman whose fortune had been lost through 
no fault ofhers. She is now on the road to larger 
fortune through her own skill, courage and enter- 
prise. Her Recamier cream and powder have won 
the endorsement of the most experienced women of 
the stage and of society. Mrs. Langtry says of these 
preparations, ‘they are the only articles of the toil- 
ette for the use of refined women, and I use them 
every day and night of my life.”’ 

It is a fact that special orders for these and other 
of Mrs. Ayer’s specialties, were recently received 
from the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, and that her Vita Nuova is said to have given 
new life to the Emperor of Germany. 

In connection with these royalties, it may be re- 
marked that Redfern, whose distinction at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, was first obtained by the patronage of 
the royal family of England, is about to open an es- 
tablishment in Philadelphia similar tothe New York 
house, at 210 Fifth Avenue. This will give this fam- 
ous house representation in the greatest cities in 
England, France, and America. Itis not luck nor 
royalty however, which builds up such a reputation, 
or any good aud permanent business reputation, at 
all. It is understanding the business and giving 
people the worth of their money. ‘This the Redferns 
do. ‘They are honest and conscientious ; their ma- 
terials are uearly all specialized, made to order, and 
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cannot be obtained elsewhere. They use the best 
workmen and workwomen, and are full of original 
ideas, which they adapt to individual tastes and 
needs. 

One of these recent inventions is a fishing costume, 
which is also a useful country walking costume. It 
is made of checked leather wool, with two skirts un. 
lined, but bound with leather and the under one cut 
short, while the upper one is walking length. This 
upper skirt is the feature of the costume. For fish- 
ing or climbing, it is turned up to the waist, “ fish- 
wife’ fashion, and buttoned back, leather straps 
holding it at the sides and aiding the finish and effect 
ofthe drapery. The upper part of the costume is a 
double-breasted jacket, half-fitting in front; and itis 
made complete by cap, leggings and gaiters, all of 
the cloth, and all bound and finished with leather, 
which adds but little to the weight. 


The new “ Redfern’’ jacket is a captivating little 
‘‘ dress-coat,"’ of fine invisible blue, or invisible green 
cloth, with vest of white gros-grain, embroidered 
with gold cord and braid, in a rich, but simple, an- 
tique pattern of curves and lines. The lining of the 
coat is shaded peach glace silk, or taffetta. 


Many ladies will be interested to know that Mrs. 
A. Fletcher, of No.6 East Fourteenth street, New 
York, has become the agent of Mrs. Jenness Miller’s 
patterns, and has brought out a new waist as Mrs. 
Miller’s substitute for corsets. Mrs. Fletcher is also 
about introducing a novelty in underwear for ladies 
and children, made of camel’s-hair and wool com- 
bined, which is very elastic, and warranted not to 
shrink. She has also under-wear in natural (undyed) 
wool, which is of American manufacture, and is said 
to be equal, if not superior, to the celebrated Jaeger 
garments. Mrs. Fletcher has been for a long time 
the New York agent for the ‘‘ Alpha”’ stocking-knit 
under-wear, and the “ Union’’ woven under-gar- 
ments ; also for the equipoise waist and stocking- 
supporter, from the shoulder. She is also the agent 





Abdominal Supporter. 


for the Improved Belt and Abdominal Supporter of 
which we append cuts. No.1 represents a corded 
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supporter recommended by leading 
No. 2, the Improved Belt for large figures. 
adiagram of the wad measures are taken. 
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Ifa lady makes any effort to dress stylishly, she 
must give a certain degree of outstanding effect to 
the back skirt portion of her costume or gown. If 
draperies alone are used, too much material is re- 
quired, and the garments becomes weighty and 
warm; the unhealthy hair cushion has been dis- 
charged, and numberless bustles in all manner of 
materials are candidates for general favor. 

Incidents prompt inventions. Not so very long 
ago a2 Philadelphia dentist, who by the by, invented 
and introduced that pain-saving soft-filling for de- 
cayed teeth, wanted a cool, comfortable pillow for a 
restless patient ; so he called upon Mr. Wells, an in- 
ventive genius of this city, who designed a torsion 
spring pillow of braided wire ; and then arose the 
question, ‘‘ why cannot other articles be made of 
braided wire ?”’ 

Mr. Wells put on his thinking cap, went out to 
Valley Forge, where only the ghosts of Washington 
and his comrades disturbed his thoughts, drank of 
the crystal waters from the inspiring springs, and lo! 
the outgrowth of the inspiration may be found in 
nearly every store in Europe and America. Pillows, 
mattresses and cushions are made of torsion spring 
braided wire, carriages and couches are upholstered 
with it, dress form and hair rolls are made of the finer 
wires, and even of greater importance are the mil- 
lions of bustles of torsion spring braided wire, which 
are made in sizes and shapes suitable for girls, 
misses and ladies, and are thoroughly comfortable, 
light in weight, flexible and elastic, and withal capa- 
ble of gracefully bearing the weight of any dress 
skirt 

The illustrious Frank Siddall, of labor-saving soap 
tfenown, saw money in the braided wire scheme; so 
with brains and funds at command, the two years’ 
tesult has been the establishment of a number of 
braided wire manufactories in Europe and America, 
and the recent purchase by the firm of Weston and 
Wells, of an island with seven miles of beach, where- 
upon buildings are now in process of erection, to form 
asummer resting place for the manufacturers, their 
employees and select friends. 

Who would have thought that all this could re- 
sult from the tooth-ache ? 


The Roderick Dhu, one of the most attractive 
novelties in Scotch woolen goods, can only be found 
at the house of Sharpless Brothers, in Philadelphia. 
In these fabrics, which will sell for $1.00 a yard, the 
checks are double, the prominent outlines being in 
double and twisted yarns, and when tunics and dra- 
Peries are cut on the bias, the checks assume the 
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form of diamonds, creating decorative effect. The 
Roderick Dhu suitings come in all desirable colors 
for fall and winter costumes. 

Camel’s-hair cloths are always in vogue, and this 
house keeps a line of them for ladies’ wear, in lovely 
shades of color, with long-haired surface, at eighty- 
seven anda half cents, andone dollar per yard. They 
have also a line of mixed cloths, warm, yet light 
weight, exactly suited to girls jackets. 

Mothers with growing daughters, will not forget 
as the school-days arrive, the ‘‘ Box Elastic Suits,” 
and the fine Jersey cloths, of which Lewis S. Cox, 
of 1220 Chestnut St., makes aspecialty. They are a 
‘“‘happy’”’ idea, and one that ladies thoroughly ap- 
preciate. 

Ogontz suitings are especially manufactured for 
Lord and Taylor, New York. They are generally in 
aristocratic designs and new colorings. But some 
specimens are shown in irregular checks and bars. 
The Ogontz novelties sell at a $1.00 a yard. 

John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has just open- 
ed a most desirable and comprehensive line of Ger- 
man and French novelties in white, black and vari- 
ously colored bead trimmings, in fringes, gimps, 
This im- 
mense store has everything one can possibly want 
for dress and house furnishing, and out of town buye 
ers can purchase with advautage through the mail- 
order department, which is admirably conducted. 


passementeries, and fancy ornaments. 


I. Ridley and Sons, Grand and Allen streets, New 
York, are making extensive preparations for the 
coming holidays in all their departments ; especially 
in that devoted to materials for fancy needle work, 
where more embroidery silks can be bought for less 
money than were ever before sold anywhere, and all 
other needed fancy needle work accessories are sold 
at the same low prices for good value articles. A 
special feature of this store is the annual sale of 
pattern dress goods for Christmas presents. Those 
who wish samples should write to the mail order de- 
partment early in the season. 


The “ Jersey’ fitting under-wear in thread, pure 
wool, silk, and silk and wool, are manufactured in 
Boston, and the agency has been placed in the hands 
of Mrs. Van Brunt, East Nineteenth street, near 
Broadway, New York. The fit of these garments 
is exquisite, the elasticity perfect, and the finish a 
luxury. We can truly recommend also a “‘ corselette’’ 
for slender women, and the ‘‘ Bates’’ waist for the 
stout and matronly, as admirable morning or neglige 
substitutes for corsets. 


Housekeepers returning from the country will find it 
to their interest to send at once for a box of Colgate’s 
Seasoned Family Soap. This is cut in pieces ready 
for use, lasts twice as long as any other, and is an 
admirable soap for cleaning purposes. The Glycer- 
ine Lotion made by this house, is a delightful prepa- 
ration for removing tan and restoring a satin-like 
smoothness to the skin, and the dentrifice is some- 
thing no lady would be without after trying it. A 
great merit of whatever emanates from this house, 
from soap to perfumes, is not only its positive excel- 
lence, but the certainty of nothing deleterious. 

Mr. Best, of Best’s Zilliputian Bazar, Twenty- 
Third street, New York City, is ready to thoroughly 
equip any number of boys and girls of any age for 
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school for home-wear, for work, for play, for the ex- 
ercises of the gymnasium or for riding on horseback. 
The design’ for girls in checked and mixed woolen 
fabrics, in wool with velvet or silk, are varied and very 
picturesque. They are also well made, and so moder- 
ate in price that one determines on seeing them 
never to take the trouble to make another small cos- 
tume or pay for having one made, Up to sixteen, 
girls can be suited with whatever enters into the 
line of external wardrobe. 

For boys’ wear, kilt suits are shown for dress pur- 
poses; a new style in three pieces, consisting of a 
very short, round jacket and skirt of velvet and a 
sailor blouse of white silk ; the blouse falls over the 
skirt and the short jacket shows the full cut satin 
blouse all around. This style is also made in plain 
cloths of all colors. Boys of 4 to 12 years wear fancy 
imported Scotch and English cheviot, mostly of 
striped and invisible checks with stripe; the colors 
the new shades of brown and wood tints. For these 
sizes the style is plaited blouse, with short trousers. 
Large boys of from 1o to 15 years dress in plain jack- 
et suits, with the Chesterfield back, and alsothe derby 
vest suit, which is a three-button cutaway style, with 
vest showing below the third button. The materials 
striped and checked cheviots of new design in quiet 
colors, such as blue and brown and black and white 
mixtures. Youths’ sizes are kept in stock now, and 
larger boys who before could not be fitted ready- 
made, can select from a large line of very choice 
foreign fabrics made upin the very best manner. 
The most popular model is the Chesterfield four-but- 
ton cutaway frock coat, vest of the new style front, 
and trousers cut straight, yet fitting the form close- 
ly about the waist. Mr. Best imports his materials 
direct from the manufacturers, who produce the 
goods after receiving his ideas and orders regarding 
colors, texture, etc. While itis an advantage to be 
able to select goods not to be seen elsewhere, these 
facilities enable him to offer goods at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. For out-door the boys of 3 to 7 years will 
find handsomely trimmed fancy colored astrachan 
hooded overcoats and plain kersey cloths trimmed 
with fur; while the larger boy of 8 to 16 will wear 
large plaid and cheviot cloths made in the ulster 
style, with loose military cape of same goods. 

A novel enterprise has been inaugurated by Miss 
Rosa Moore of this city, whose announcement will 
be found in our advertising columns. She proposes 
to shop for ladies, or personally conduct strangers 
on shopping expeditions. She will also re-model 
garments. 

—- <0ePr -— 

Mary McLaughlin, who has been appointed post- 
mistress at Lake Forest, Ill., isa young Irish seam- 
tress, who has been sewing among the families there 
at$1aday. This appointment will give her $1,500 a 
year, and she must have been astonished when a 
telegram reached her from Senator Farwell that her 
name had been sent to the Senate. She was not a 
candidate, and probably never dreamed of such a 
thing as being post-mistress or holding any office. 

Miss Kate Field lectured in Alaska to a large and 
attentive audience. Her subject was “ An Evening 
with Dickens.”’ It wasa strange sight in the mining 
camp of Juneau, the largest town in Alaska, to hear 
a woman lecture. 
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Marie Antoinette Receiving the Order 
for Her Execution. 





HE front page picture for the present month 
A cs is a reproduction of the great painting by ¢, 
A\ 4 L. Muller, of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette in the Cop. 
oO’ ciergerie, receiving the order for her Execu- 
tion.’’ The picture is one of the most suggestive, 
and interesting in the gallery of historic production; 
and though the reproduction fails to convey all the 
dignity and pathos in the expression of the Queen's 
uplifted face, yet the noble figure, the resignation, 
the despair, are written in unmistakable lines, and 
seem to have touched even the brutal heart of her 
jailor, Simon; for he looks curiously, with an ex. 
pression in which alittle admiring pity is struggling 
with his hatred of whatever was born better, and 
better defended by fortune than himself. The group- 
ing is simple, yet most effective. No words could so 
well convey the utter loneliness and helplessness, 
yet cruel comradeship forced upon the unfortunate 
daughter of an illustrious mother, Marie Theresa; 
who abolished torture and compulsory servitude, 
who established schools, who, though a pious Roman 
Catholic, was an enlightened and progressive wo. 
man. Marie Antoinette was the victim of the sins 
of those who had preceded her, and among whom 
she lived. Married at fifteen tothe weak heir of 
the throne of France, she remained pure and high 
minded, amid the luxury of a corrupt court, and if 
she participated in its gayeties, imparted to them 
the influence of poetry and romance, of those dreams 
ofarcadian simplicity, with which the art,and author- 
ship of that day were wont to beguile the prosaic 
realities of their lives. Marie Antoinette was born 
at Vienna, the fifth daughter of Marie Theresa and 
Francis I, in 1755. She was married in 1770 to the 
Dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XVI. She was 
thirty-six at the outbreak of the French Revolution 
in 1791, and not yet thirty-eight when she was be- 
headed, on October 16th, 1793. During that whole 
long frightful imprisonment, her dignity and courage 
never forsook her; and this fortitude was preserved 
to the last, through unreasoning hatred, ignorant 
execration, and the two hours’ ride with uncovered 
head, through a maddened mob, to the place of ex- 
ecution. All the suffering that could be concentrat- 
ed into one human life, was crowded into that of 
Marie Antoinette, and her heroism under it would 
have atoned for far greater faults. Her pride was 
that of birth, position, and environment. Her 
virtues were all her own. 
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Thread Work. 


A young lady of Austin, Nev., who has much time 
to spare, and who is very skillful with the needle, 
and excels in all fancy crochet work, has made a uni- 
que dress. The material is common spool-thread 
(white), and the entire dress is hand-crocheted work, 
beautifully flowered and strongly made, and about 
ten thousand yards of thread were used in its con- 
struction. The sleeves are crocheted in the proper 
shape, and are fastened in bya lock-crocheted stitch. 
It is a very beautiful dress, and the young lady tells 

,us that it took her three months to complete it. 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 





Going to School. 





BY DR. MAY-DEW. 







T five or six years old, the school- 
life of the majority of children 
begins, and the food question, that 
which will best supply waste and 
build up the growing body, assumes a new 
importance. Children are sometimes diffi- 
cult to manage in regard to food. They have 
their ‘‘ notions,” they imbibe prejudices, and 
are distressed by tastes which parents fre- 
quently consider should be ignored. Child- 
ren are quite dependent on the presiding 
genius of the family, not only for the kind of 
food they get to eat, but for the time allotted 
to them in which to eat it. After long years 
of experience, I have found few families in 
which children were considerately and delib- 
erately and zealously provided for. A hasty 
and indigestible breakfast is generally gulped 
down ; a piece of bread and butter, with or 
without a scrap of cold meat, and a piece of 
dried or soggy cake is picked up for lunch, 
and upon this the active young body does its 
work. No wonder children grow pinched 
and sallow, and either succumb to the early 
inroads of disease, or struggle with all forms 
of dyspepsia. 

The food may and should be plain, but it 
should be of the best, carefully and thor- 
oughly cooked for school children, and 
served so as to give them abundance of 
time to eat without hurry, and start well the 
process of digestion before starting upon the 
school work of the day. Mothers often com- 
plain that their children will not eat health- 
ful food—oatmeal and the like. The reason 
of this is frequently because the meal is not 
good, or well, or at least not regularly well- 
cooked. Some mothers do not even know the 
difference between one kind of oatmeal and 
another, or how it should be cooked, or with 
what it is best and most healthfully served, 
and will not take the trouble to cultivate 
healthful tastes by preparing nourishing and 
simple food in its most attractive way. 

School teachers have testified to me that it 
was not uncommon for children to rush off 
to school without their breakfast because it 
was ‘‘late,’”’? and that an examination, time 
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and again, of hundreds of lunch baskets, had 
always resulted in the same way, in the find- 
ing of the same small portion of flour and 
water crackers, or bread and butter, and bit 
of cake and dried cheese, with perhaps a 
pickle! The mid-day lunch is of the great- 
est importance to growing children, and 
ought to be warm, at least in winter. A 
good soup, free from fat, a piece of bread, 
two apples, and gingerbread cookies flavored 
with carraway seed, will fill the bill, or the 
young stomach pretty well. If the hot soup 
is not possible, if the luncheon must be car- 
ried, provide at least the apples and cookies, 
or gingerbread in bulk, with brown bread 
and butter, and the little one will not suffer. 
Well made gingerbread, or gingerbread 
cookies, are better than cake, because more 
assimilative and digestible. If made with 
the yolks (not whites) of a couple of eggs, 
and flavored with caraway seed, they become 
at once more nourishing and more ‘‘stay- 
ing.’’ They prevent the accumulation of gas 
and wind in the stomach, and assist in pre- 
serving its tone. It may be remarked en 
passant, that they should be mixed with but- 
termilk and a small amount of butter, not 
lard; the acid of a pint of buttermilk cor- 
rected with a dessertspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, put into the flour, and well blended, 
not into the buttermilk. 

All children like hard-boiled eggs, but they 
are usually furnished in a perfectly uneatable 
and innutritious way—dark, soggy, indiges- 
tible. To be good for the lunch-basket, eggs 
should be cooked in slowly boiling water 
fifteen minutes; the yolks extracted from 
the white part, mixed with a crumb or two 
of butter, a little sali, and modicum of pep- 
per, this last not essential. Put the mixture 
in a small cup or glass, and tie it down, or 
spread it as meat between bread and butter. 
Chopped sardines may be used as a variation 
from this, sprinkled with lemon, and both 
will make good and highly appreciated 
school sandwiches. Sandwiches made with 
meat, should always be made with the cooked 
meat chopped and seasoned, they are much 
better, keep fresh longer, and are more 
digestible. 
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It is not well to make children too fastidi- 
ous, or pamper their appetites with rich food, 
but it ought to be good of its kind, well 
cooked and neatly served; if these condi- 
tions are observed, they can be habituated to 
eat anything and everything offered them. 

An equally important factor in the school- 
life of children is their clothing. In our 
northern and most fitful climate, it is hardly 
ever warm enough. There is not enough 
care taken to provide woolen garments next 
the skin, to grade them according to the 
season, to keep them on all the year round, 
to put the warm ones on early enough, and 
keep on late enough, to make the rest of the 
clothing, particularly shoes and stockings, 
sufficiently protective for stormy and cold 
weather. There is plenty of ruffling, plenty 
of fancy work on children’s clothing asa 
rule; but that is cheap and showy, the warmth 
and protection costs more and shows less. 
But it builds up, it creates joy, and strength 
activity, and long life and saves doctor's 
bills. Low cut shoes or slippers should never 
be worn by children, not even in-doors; if 
foolish women wish to shorten their lives 
that way, let them; but save the children. 
They are one of the most prolific causes of 
pneumonia. 

When children have been brought into the 
world they should be cared for well and 
wisely. This is responsibility that no parent 
can put on the shoulders of another. Child- 
reii are stones upon which parents write their 

wickedness or wisdom, aud he who runs may 
read. The next paper in this series of talks 
will be ‘‘ The effect of Study upon the Health 
of a Child.” 





OVER THE FENCE 


What One Woman Said to Another. 








Pretty aprons are made of a fine quality of 
unbleached muslin ; a deep hem at the bot- 
tom and a narrow one at the sides are neces- 
sary. Then on the right-hand side in the 
corner, embroider with black etching silk 
a pretty outline pattern. One made recently 
had a spray of biack berries with leaves and 
little branches. On the ends of the strings 
were similar sprays, only they were, of course, 
very much smaller. When laundried these 
aprons should have a little starch dissolved 
in the last water in which they are rinsed. 
Do not let them dry, but roll them up in a 
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clean towel and let them lay for, say, half an 
hour. Iron on the wrong side. 

Now that lamps are so deservedly popular, 
lamp mats are again in demand. A woman 
of original bent made one the other day 
which is so simple that just to read about it 
cannot convey the true idea of its beauty, 
She cut a piece of scarlet felt of the size de 
sired for the entire mat. Then she had 
leaves stamped upon felt of all the shades 
she could get which harmonized. Each leaf 
was of the same size; it was carefully cut 
out after being stamped, and after arranging 
so that each met without lapping, they were 
caught to the foundation with invisible 
stitches. Leaves shaped like the ‘soft 
maple,’’ or small grape leaves are best adap. 
ted for this. 





Any one who has been refreshed by cool- 
ing drinks to which raspberry vinegar con- 
tributed its delicate flavor, will be glad to 
know that a delicious vinegar can be made 
by using blackberries, or the juicy dew- 
berry. To every three pints of the best 
vinegar, allow four and one-half pints of 
fresh berries. Pour the vinegar over them, 
and let them remain in a jar for twenty-four 
hours. Then strain through a jelly-bag; 
wet the bag with fresh vinegar before pour- 
ing the fruit into it. 

To every pint of liquor add one pound of 
sugar. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, then 
boil slowly for an hour, carefully skimming 
off allscum that arises. Put up in sealed 
bottles. If itis to be used during illness a 
glass of brandy to each pint may be added. 





One way to serve potatoes is to cut them, 
after peeling, into narrow strips, about the 
size and shape of string beans. Fry in very 
hot lard 4 la Saratoga chips. Send to the 
table in a vegetable dish, or garnish a beef- 
steak with them. 





Those far-seeing gardeners who sowed 
lettuce seed last month will be rewarded by 
having a garnish now and next month, also, 
which is decidedly appetizing. If choice 
varieties of head lettuce were sowed, take 
the crisp, inmost leaves, and after lightly 
rinsing each, cover the platter with them. 
Then on this succulent bed place the beef- 
steaks, or the delicately broiled ham, or 
breakfast bacon. See that each one at the 
table receives at least one leaf with his por- 
tion of meat. If you have never tried it, do 
so and find life added to pleasurably. 





The wise woman knows that all little 
graces of the table, even like this, are aids 
to digestion, and what is also important, to 
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manners. Well served food induces good 
behavior. We have observed this very sum- 
mer that our pansy bed has been a faithful 
assistant to the mother. An amber-hued 
finger-bowl filled with pansies, so face-like 
that it seemed as if we had a little audience 
with us, set in the centre of the table, has 
breathed an influence almost as sweet and 
unexpected as its perfume. It has reached 
into the kitchen. 

How do I know? By the better care dis- 
played in the matter of table linen. She 
would be indeed a dull-eyed goddess who 
did not see that fresh flowers on the table 
are incompatible with a carelessly folded or 
soiled cloth, or with napkins that have 
seen better days. 

I remember of feeling once as if, when 
looking at a pansy seed through a micro- 
scope, I was seeing something I ought not 
to see, was somehow prying into one of 
Nature’s secrets not intended for me, but 
that revelation is no more wonderful than 
one which later has been observed of the 
effect of the flower upon the human spirit, 
whether that spirit was dressed in the fine 
and lovely tinted flesh of my blonde prob- 
lem, aged four, or in the coarser garb of that 
still more different problem, my ‘‘ maid 
servant.’ 





Women who live where the ‘ ‘bargain 
counter ’’ flourishes, (and where does it not ?) 
may sometimes really find bargains in white 
goods, at this time of the year. It is well 
to think now of the apron supply and 
demand for self and children. Then too, 
some of the barred goods make becoming 
and serviceable night-dresses. If made in 
the modified Hubbard form they are pretty 
enough to “sit up in bed’’ in. One advan- 
tage of the barred goods is that it laundries 
well; looking white and clear until worn 
out. Perhaps nobody now needs the sug- 
gestion, so wide-spread is wisdom among 
women, they all are not bargains that are 
called so, and those called by some other 
named goods may be found cheap. 





My neighbor—my next neighbor—said to 
me the other day with a little sigh, such a 
sigh as she gives when a fly gets past the 
obstructions and barricades she has con- 
structed to keep him out, or when she sees 
an English sparrow stop hesitatingly at her 
gate— ‘I’ve been thinking,’’ she said, she 
stopped, raising a corner of her large apron 
tobrush away a particle of dust I feel since 
Thad brought in, and had guiltily seen set- 
tle on a highly polished table and hoped 
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she wouldn’t see it—‘‘ what a dreadful thing 
it would be if my boys should marry women 
who wouldn’t be good housekeepers! It 
has worried me all day. Of course it is 
early to begin to worry about it, but time 
slips away so fast that I can hardly realize 
that one is twelve and the other eleven 
Clever Alice, in the fairy tale, who 
worried about the future of her unborn 
children, could not have worn a more 
troubled face. I wanted to laugh, but dared 
not risk my reputation by thus implying 
that I undervalued housekeeping. Then I 
felt wickedly glad to think that probably in 
all the world could not be found two girls of 
ten and nine of whom it could be expected 
that they would develop into so neat and 
orderly women as this one. It came with 
force into my mind that the only other home 
I had ever visited where the inmates had so 
little to do with its arrangements, or left so 
little trace of their individuality was the 
cemetery; and it seemed to me that when 
my next neighbor dies, a perfect washer and 
ironer and sweeper and cleaner will be lost 
to this world, and will have gone to that 
other, where I hope with all my longing 
soul there will be no demand for such ser 
vices. What life had she which I should 
dare call life! 

When I walked out of her house this very 
afternoon I should hear the sound of the 
carpet-sweeper, gathering up all traces of 
her visitor; the curtains would be drawn, 
and she would go back to some work in 
which she had been interrupted. I won- 
dered if she ever thought of the time when 
she would be dust herself! 

Unlike Desdemona, she never with haste 
despatched the house affairs that she might 
with greedy ear devour up any discourse. 
To converse with her was like talking with 
an embodied household compendium. 

‘How delightful the rain was yesterday !”’ 
Yes, but ‘‘ had I noticed how it had spattered 
on the window and dried in streaks ;’’ ‘‘how 
blue the sky is to-day, and how high it looks ;”’ 
‘*Yes, and how thick the flies are this year!”’ 

I walked home very fast. It seemed to 
me when I arrived there that there was 
more dust than I enjoyed seeing on the 
steps, and then the rain had spattered on 
the windows some, but I knew that my hus- 
band and boys would not come tip-toeing 
into the kitchen door, and that no one would 
follow them around with a carpet-sweeper, 
or a rug, and we should be clean enough to 
be healthy and dirty enough to be happy; 
and, oh, what an effort I would make, and 
would try to help other women to make to 
attain the happy mean in housekeeping. To 
be neat—not too neat—orderly, and yet not 
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remind each member of the family of a car 
of Juggernaut. To attend with care to the 
food and the wardrobe, and yet not give up 
the soul’s immortal energies to that alone. 
In short, to try to be a woman keeping 
house, and not to be just a housekeeper. 

Some women have reached this serene 
height in the home; and what woman has 
done, woman may do. 


ee Op  —__ 


Africo-American Mothers in Counsel. 





BY HONOR CAROL. 





It was a time of gloom in my nursery. 
My baby was getting, with pain and difficulty, 
the cuspids denominated by mothers and 
nurses stomach teeth, which deprive their 
namesake of all qualifications to be a stom- 
ach. 

It was sad to see my yearling’s delicate 
beauty dimmed ; the crimson fever-stain on 
her round cheek, the drooping, hurt expres- 
sion of her mouth, the languor in eyes which 
late had held the guileless joy that dwells 
only in babies’ eyes here and in angels’ eyes 
in heaven. 

The news of my trouble spread swiftly 
through the sable community, and one morn- 
ing several maumas I have known from 
childhood waited upon me with their sym- 
pathy and advice. 

Little Louie had gone to take her noonday 
nap. The last sight of her haunted me. 
Her fair shapely head lay on her nurse’s 
shoulders, and she uttered pathetic dove-like 
moans that filled me with anguish lest a time 
were at hand when they should be succeeded 
by a more heart-rending silence. 

The deputation was headed by Christiana, 
a portly, gold-colored dame, of dignified and 
benevolent presence. She was the dars fami- 
liaris of many a hearth, her voice having 
announced the color of the babies’ eyes in 
the village for the last twenty years. 

Close in her wake was Agnes, small, spare, 
thrifty, florid of speech, effusive of manner, 
the picture of a French woman in India ink. 

Flora and Rachel followed together ; Flora 
is a plump, comely, gingerbread young 
woman, not yet entitled to full maumaship 
by age or experience. She grew up in the 
days of reconstruction and is a curious and 
amusing mosaic of past and present, having 
the accent and intonations of the northern 


families she had served, the northern school. 
mistress who had taught her ; and while her 
dress and sentiments indicated progress, un. 
consciously and continually the traditions of 
her race asserted themselves. Rachel was 
born to be a mourner. I have seen her at 
funerals, the ready and kindly tears washing 
ker cheeks, yet wearing an unmistakable look 
of satisfaction, as if she were experiencing all 
the good to be got out of the occasion. Sheis 
very tall, very black and very solemn. Her 
sentences are brief, with significant gulfs of 
silence between. 

“‘The baby’s lips is mighty red,’’ said 
Christiana. ‘ She had de trash yet?” 

‘“No,”? I responded wearily. ‘‘She has 
been very free from baby ailments. It is her 
teeth and nothing else.’’ 

‘*Got to have de trash!’’ said Rachel in- 
exorably. If you don’t take it when you're 
little, you’ll have it when you’re big, and 
heap wuss. Ain’ dat so sister Christiana?” 

“* Well I couldn’t go ¢hat far,”’ said Chris- 
tiana, who is diplomat, weighing every word; 
“though I das handled a’ many babies I’m 
not often with them over a month, and 
they’s precious few has trash while they’s in 
my hands.” 

‘‘Some people says—I puts no faith in it 
myself’’—vouchsafed Flora, ‘‘ that the trash 
can be cured by letting a child breathe on it 
that has never seen its father’s face.” 

I smiled in spite of myself. Many such 
children there are. Negro husbands evincing 
a tendency to ‘look for work somewhere 
else,’’ and never returning. 

‘*Have you ever tried it, Flora?’’ 

““Yes’m ; they urged me to in the case of 
my Abraham Lincoln. Some of these old 
wimmen’s has the ignorance of Indian squabs. 
His mouth looked like ’twas lined with 
strawberries.” 

“And did the child, who had never seet 
his father, blow the trash away from Abra- 
ham Lincoln ?”’ 

‘He certainly improved ’m from that mo- 
ment; but they was other remedies used ; I 
guess ’twasn’t the breathing.” 

“Bf it’s her teeth,’’ said the smooth, volu- 
ble Agnes, ‘‘a rattlesnake button’s the thing. 
I have one (the snake had sixteen rattles and 
a button) that many and many chidlun’s bit 
on; seem’s to bring the teeth right out. Ef 
you wouldn’t think it a liberty, Miss Mary, 
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I'd be proud to offer it to your baby. Rab- 
bit’s brains, laid on the gums, is likewise 
good.” 

“This is not the time for rabbits,’’ I inter- 
jected, perversely. 

“No, ma’am. Pity. So is this: cut the 
comb of the blackest hen you can get, wet 
the gums with the blood and there’ll be no 
trouble. Likewise, to have a dog lick the 
gums is beneficial.’’ I heard this list of 
loathly remedies, inwardly resolving not one 
should approach Louie’s rosebud mouth.”’ 

“T wonder,’’ Sister de Graffenried said, 
Flora laughing affectedly, ‘‘you don’t tell 
Misstress Pelham.’’ Flora knows better 
than to call a married woman J/7ss. ‘‘She 
mustn’t let her baby look in the glass, nor 
set on any person’s shoulder, nor wear a 
woolen cap. All dese observances is con- 
sidered good by the onlightened.”’ 

“What you call yourself, Flora?’’ retorted 
Agnes, suavely. ‘‘I ’membur seein’ you 
brush your chile’s feet wid a broom, and you 
telled me you was partikler to wash it wid 
de dish-rag an’ wid water from a iron pot to 
make it walksoon. Isda¢onlightened oron- 
darkened ?”’ 

“That’s so,”’ acknowledged Flora. ‘‘ Most 
in gin’ral I gives no attention to dese old 
sawyers ; but my husband’s (my then hus- 
band’s) Cousin’s Aunt a’wised me, and jest 
to kommodate her I done it. She said it 
had always been the way in Thomas’ (my 
then husband) family. It might a holp’d 
Estella; she walked at nine months. I’m 
sho’ I dunno who she inhaled her activity 
from. Thomas’ laziness was the cause of 
our separation, and I’m not fond of gaddin 
myself ; I jes gives people de time o’ day and 
passes on.”’ 

Flora, though a young matron, has hada 
plurality of husbands. 

Quoth Christiana in 
morality : 

“Its a pity to be so short patience, Flora. 
Make the best of one’n other after you’se 
married.”’ 

“Them that don’t go my gait must travel,” 
announced Flora, it was always husbands 
that represented themselves to her mind. 

“Deys one ting I always would do for de 
chile 7 nuss,”’ says Rachel solemnly, ‘and 
dat is, put a little of ebry’ting I eat in e 
mout. Cabbage, pot-liquor, hoe-cake, make 
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no matter, dey’s nuttin strengthens a chile 
mo’, and I’se nussed sev’ral bes’des my 
own, for I has had de name for a good bress 
o’ milk in my time. De white folks tell me 
I must’nt do it,’’ says she raising her voice 
in scorn, oblivious of their humble represen- 
tative, ‘‘but I’m not to be turned out o’ de 
way of righteousness. I’ll do as much for 
dem as for my own, and I’se raised up thir- 
teen.” 

“Dat ’cordin to practice, Sister Chris- 
tiana?’’ queried Agnes. 

“Tts ’cordin to practice, I reckon, but not 
doctrine,’”’? returned the wily one. “I has 
known babies raised in that way.’’ 

Here a confusion of very short steps and 
other sounds was heard, and my three year 
old Cupid stalked in dragging a little spade 
and rake after him. His dark eyes were 
beaming, and an aureole of tumbled curls 
was around his moist pink face. 

‘“‘O mamma,”’ said he, ‘‘ come out, and see 
my bootiful garden.”’ 

But though I gave him my hand, my eyes 
were fixed on Rachel, whose face had 
changed to that strange ashen hue a black 
skin can assume She clutched Agnes. 

“You see,’’ she said in low horror-stricken 
tones, ‘‘what de chile got in e han’ ?”’ 

“A spade!” ejaculated Agnes with equal 
dismay. 

Christiana looked deeply, sadly intelligent, 
but said nothing. 

‘“Maybe he come in the dack do’,’’ joined 
in Flora. Which way did you come, sweet- 
ness.”’ 

‘«7s way said the boy gravely, pointing 
to the front. 

‘Lord ha’ mercy !’’ groaned Rachel. 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ I asked nervously, 
as I saw their sorrowful faces on every hand. 

““O, Miss Mary, a spade brought in de 
house at de front do’ is a never failin’ sign o’ 
death,’’ wailed Rachel. 

I could say nothing for my beating heart. 
They thought Louie doomed. It was super- 
stition, but they were devotees, and their in- 
tensity of faith carried me, already full of 
fears and boding, along on its surging tide. 
A dismal silence fell.on us; the little child 
gazed at us curiously, secure in the sunshine 
of ignorance. 

And now quick steps were heard, aud Lucy 
the nurse came into the room with her 
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charge in her arms. Lucy’s face was full of 
cheer, and as Louie saw me she stretched out 
her arms with the smile that was heaven to 


me. 

‘*Look yer, Miss Mary,”’ Lucy said. ‘‘See 
what dis smart chile done! Open your 
mouth, honey.’”’ 

And lo, on each side there gleamed an 
ivory point. The dreaded teeth were 
through. 

I clasped my treasure to my breast with a 
flood of rejoicing tears, and the kindly frus- 
trated black Fates wiped their eyes. 

God had given to His beloved in her sleep. 





Receipts from a Famous Old Pipilodel- 
phia GHousekeeper’s Receipt Book. 


Apees. 

One pound of sifted flour, half pound of 
sugar and half pound of butter rubbed 
together; one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
half a wine glass of rosewater, half a wine 
glass of clear water and eight drops of es- 
sence of lemon, to be kneaded well and cut 
with a round form. 

Dutch Cake. 

Beat two cups of butter to a cream, add 
two cups of sugar till firm, four eggs well 
beaten, two cups of molasses, six cups of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon, beat all together for 
half an hour and bake in a Turk’s head or 
pound cake dish. 

Tomato Catsup. 

Cut the tomatoes in half, boil until all the 
juice is extracted, then strain through a 
colander or sieve ; then boil the juice almost 
to a marmalade, and while boiling put in a 
lump of butter the size of a walnut, pepper 
and salt to taste, add half a dozen cloves, 
and when fit to put in jars pour over the top 
of each a spoonful of melted lard. 

Lemon Cheese. 

One pound of sugar, six eggs leaving out 
two whites, the juice of three lemons, the 
rinds of two grated and a quarter of a pound 
of butter, put these ingredients into a pan 
and stir them gently until the mixture 
becomes as thick as honey. It will keep 
good for months. 

Fish Sauce. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of butter softened 
toa paste, stir into it one teaspoonful of 
mixed French mustard, add one tablespoon- 
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ful of Worcestershire sauce thoroughly 
stirred in. 
Mead. 

To one gallon of honey put two gallons of 
water, half an ounce of ginger, half ay 
ounce of cloves, mace and cinnamon mixed; 
boil half an hour, and then add quarter of a 
pound of loaf sugar ; when cool, add one half 
a gill of yeast, let it work six hours, and then 
strain and bottle it, and in each bottle put a 
raisin, be sure and stop the bottle tight. 

Kale Slaugh. 
(Commonly called Cold-slaw.) 

Take a small head of cabbage, as a small 
head will cut finer than a large one, cut it in 
halves and take out the heart, cut or chop the 
rest very fine, put it in a pan and salt it well, 
then wet it thoroughly with cider vinegar 
and put it on the fire; when it comes to a 
boil take half a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter and a teaspoon even full (not heaping 
full) of flour, mix butter and flour together 
and stir into the cabbage ; let this all boil up, 
then stir in two eggs well beaten and let it 
boil up again; turn it out on a flat dish, 
sprinkle it with black pepper and set to 
cool. 

To Pickle Walnuts. 

One hundred walnuts ; procure the wal- 
nuts while young, prick them with a fork, 
prepare a strong brine of salt water, four 
pounds of salt to each gallon of water, and 
let the walnuts remain in this for nine days, 
changing the brine every third day. Then 
drain them off, put them in a dish and place 
them in the sun until they become perfectly 
black, which will be in two or three days; 
have ready dry jars into which place the 
walnuts, but do not quite fill them. Boil 
sufficient vinegar to cover them, adding to 
each quart of vinegar two ounces of whole 
black pepper, one ounce of allspice and one 
ounce of bruised ginger. Pour this hot 
over the walnuts, which must be entirely 
covered with the pickle, tie down with blad- 
ders and keep in adry place. They will be 
fit for use in a month, and will keep good 
for two or three years. 


Another Tomato Catsup. 

Take six pounds of ripe tomatoes, sprinkle 
with salt after cutting in slices, and let them 
stand for a day; then boil them and pass 
through a colander or coarse sieve. To 
half a pint of vinegar add ground spices, 


cloves, pepper, ginger and cinnamon, to 
taste; if onions are put in they should be 
chopped fine, tied in a bag and put in with 
the spice ; boil one third away, bottle tight 
and shake before using. 
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“ Fav and Wear Club.” 





A LITERARY EXERCISE. 


We invite attention to the following Game 
of GUESS WoRK, as one that will prove in- 
teresting and profitable during the winter 
evenings, and is well adapted for occasional 
use in girls’ literary societies. The object is 
to guess the name of the person, place or 
object described in the story, and send an- 
swer to Editor of GopEY’s LADyY’s Book, 
for ‘‘ Far and Near Club.” 


GUESS WORK. 

Many long years have passed away since 
the subject of this sketch first opened her 
wondering blue eyes upon this world, and 
began her life journey; a journey destined 
to be so short and yet so weary, that if the 
loving mother fondling her baby-girl could 
have foreseen the rough road that stretched 
before those tiny feet, she would have wished 
that their restless motions might be stilled 
forever, and with thankful heart would have 
watched the light die out of the clear bright 
eyes. Long ago in a foreign land this life 
began ; the times were troublous, and wise 
men shook their heads and held their peace, 
but the little maid grew up quietly and 
peacefully, securely guarded from all harm, 
in her father’s home; a big old rambling 
mansion, knowing little of the strife and 
bitterness raging in the outside world. 

For a play-ground she had the stiff, old 
style garden, with its straight, box-trimmed 
walks, its rose trees and its hawthorne hedge ; 
the yew tree made a cosy shade from the 
noon-day sun, and the fruit trees ripened 
their juicy treasures against the sunny side 
of the wall; here the child lived through 
the long summer days, among the roses and 
the butterflies, with no more thought for 
the morrow than had the birds in the 
branches over her head. 

But life was not all play, and could you 
look back across the chasm of three hun- 
dred years, which separates the little girl 
of to-day from mny little girl, you would not 
see the fathers and mothers of the long ago 
the indulgent, lenient friends of their child_ 
ten that they are now-a-days; for though the 


mother love was then just the same, strict 
rules enforced great deference from child to 
parent, and among the higher classes, kept 
the everyday life of the little ones partially 
unknown to their parents. Punishments 
were severe, amusements few, story books 
unheard of, and lessons most dry and tire- 
some. 

In those days little attention was paid to 
book learning in the education of a girl; 
but the young life in this household might 
some day become of vast importance to the 
world; lessons were not allowed to be neglec- 
ted, and a natural love of learning made it 
an easy task for her tutor, a dignified, schol- 
arly old man, to lead her into deeper studies 
thau was then customary. He taught her 
Latin and Greek, and history gives us one 
peep of the bright-eyed young girl, curled 
up in the broad stone seat of the old mul- 
lioned window, the last ray of the setting 
sun lighting up the golden hair, and casting 
a gleam of brightness across the page upon 
her knee, poring over the story Plato gives 
of the life and death of Socrates, the wise 
and good. Little did she think then that his 
sad end was a type of what hers was to be; 
that she likewise was to fall a victim to un- 
just and false accusations. 

And so the years crept slowly, happily on, 
till at sixteen she was sought and won and 
wed by a bold, handsome boy, scarcely older 
than herself. An innocent, happy life they 
led for a very short time, then came a fatal 
day when, simple and childlike still though 
exalted to the highest position in the land, 
stately parents did her reverence, and the 
mighty statesman, her husband’s father, 
stooped to kiss her hand. 

For nine short days the country called he* 
queen, then history shows her, gentle and 
uncomplaining still, cast into that gloomy 
prison house, of whose many guiltless in- 
mates, none was more innocent than she 
For six long, dreary months she suffered 
there, a victim of unjust suspicion and 
jealous cruelty, and then—but you all know 
the rest of the story ; you can see the shadow 
thrown across her path by that grim scaffold, 
you know the sad end of the innocent, heart- 
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broken girl, who began life so happily in the 
pleasant country home scarce eighteen years 
before. 

Give name of heroine, husband and hus- 
band’s father ; also tell in what prison she 
was confined, and the date of her death. 

A. E. B. 


—_———+ ~er 
OUR CLUB. 

It was brought about in the simplest way. 

We were all sitting together one afternoon, 
working on bits of fancy work, or family 
mending. There were about eight of us in 
various conditions of poverty, and none 
of us boasted more wealth than we knew 
well how to dispose of. ‘‘Girls, let us or- 
ganize a club and improve our minds. We 
waste so much time discussing our neigh- 
bors’ affairs when we meet in this way.”’ 

Of course the suggestion came from Mrs. 
Pallas Athene, as we called her, our serious 
little matron, who was always concoating 
wise plasters with which to draw the ideas 
of others to the surface. We all looked at 
her, a little uncertainly; until one of the 
girls said, ‘‘Oh! then there will be voting 
and offices, and dear knows what all, and 
one will feel like always going somewhere 
else when the club meets.” 

‘Will we have to write essays?” 

‘‘ What will be the initiation fee ?”’ 

Mrs. Pallas hesitated a moment, as she 
returned the gaze of the speakers. She 
knew the first to be Lily Flyaway, who was 
like thistle-down in a gale ; the second to be 
Carrie Sloper, whose name should have been 
spelled without the P., and the last was 
sweet Jeannie Morris, whose purse was very 
limited. ‘‘Well!’’ she said, finally, ‘‘I 
think you will all enjoy it, if you will only 
begin earnestly and keep it up. Let me tell 
you about it.’’ 


So we listened while she explained her 
plan, and oud club was formed accordingly. 

Clever Mrs. Athene planned to aid the 
poor girl, who needed the social enjoyment, 
and the flippant girl, who required the 
incentive of other minds to make her work. 

We had little or no organization. Mrs. 
Athene was by tacit consent chosen to 
represent us, but we did not call her to the 
chair, or speak of her as our President. 
Her home was our weekly rendezvous, Sat- 
urday afternoons. This day was chosen, 
that two teachers might join us. We called 
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ourselves the ‘Biographical’? Club, since 
we decided to take the lives of great men 
and study them. A committee was ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Athene, each week, to look 
up the main points of interest, but all were 
expected to bring what knowledge or read. 
ing they could obtain on the subject. We 
first took the lives of composers. One 
of the committee found a short sketch 
of his life; another a list of his composi. 
tions, the third committee-woman (!) found 
out his eccentricities, peculiarities of com. 
position, and his period, and its place in his. 
tory. While studying the composer, when 
it was possible, a song or instrumental selec. 
tion was rendered. These slight examples 
of the composers style, were of course, 
poorly interpreted; but with the criticism 
brought to bear upon them by eminent 
musicians, quite an insight was gained into 
the method and style of the composer, 
None of the thirteen club members could be 
called niusicians, but before the winter was 
over a greater interest in classical music was 
felt, even by those who never touched 
an instrument. Each week some member 
was delegated to take noteson’ what occurred, 
and these were written out and read at the 
next meeting of the club. Mrs. Athene was 
very positive about one thing, all the inci- 
dents in the lives of the men we studied 
must be well authenticated. Only the best 
biographies must be consulted. Every 
month a social evening occurred when a few 
friends of the club, (mainly the masculine 
element) were invited, and after a short pro- 
gramme of music and literature, social 
enjoyment prevailed. The club thrived 
wonderfully, and after the lives of the com- 
posers were exhausted, Mrs. Athene noting 
a restless tendency in the minds of the 
members, proposed traveling awhile. So 
sitting in her little parlor, we visited Rome 
and England, the Tyrol and other places, at 
no expense or fatigue, save to our mental 
faculties. 

When we finally disbanded, it was ‘with 
regret ; but Mrs. Athene moved away from 
among us, and with her vanished the leading 
spirit. Still I am sure there are thirteen 


memories pleasantly filled with kindly 
thoughts, when reviewing the happy, profit- 
able hours thus spent. Try the plan, girls, 
and see if it is not in every way delightful. 
OLIvIA Lovenr WILSON. 
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Indian Embroidery. 


BLANCHE IL. MACDONELL. 
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Wy HE floss silk embroidery which 
ey as a 
“V7; ~=comes from India is universally 


admired; but perhaps few know 
that it is not difficult to imitate. 
jt makes an interesting and not expensive 
work. The effect more than repays the 
trouble. Trimmings can be made of it for 
costumes, Opera wraps and aprons, and it 
can be utilized most effectively in household 
decoration. 

The best material to use for Indian em- 
broidery is merino or cashmere, but any soft 
fabric would do, such as fine serge or twilled 
flannel; but it must always be the same as 
the article for which you intend the trim- 
ming. Floss silk is expensive, but either 
filoselle or loose-spun knitting silk can be 
substituted; even crewel silk might do if 
not too closely twisted. Use a fine darning- 


needle, and if working with filoselle divide 
the threads, taking three strands toa needle- 
ful, which will make it about the thickness 
of floss silk. If you use knitting-silk, which 
cannot be divided like filoselle, select it 
about the consistency of floss silk; if the 
silk is too coarse the work will look heavy. 
In working a strip of embroidery for trim- 
ming, first tear the material into strips of 
the proper width (allowing half an inch at 
each side for turning down), join them by 
laying the edges over each other about a 
quarter of an inch (first tearing off the sel- 
vage), then run down close to each edge with 
athread of fine worsted, the same shade as 
the material. Do not turn in a lay, it 
will make the joint thick and clumsy. Turn 
down half an inch on each side of the strip 
In a single lay, and run along it with a 
thread of the same worsted; then work a 
narrow border close to the edge of the mate- 
rial at one side, and about an inch from the 
edge on the other, leaving room for an 
ornamentation, which usually heads Indian 
embroidery. This ornamentation can, of 
course, be omitted; and in that case put the 
upper border as close to the edge as the 
lower one. Now sketch in the design. The 
best plan is to begin by copying or adapting 
any Indian pattern you may be able to get, 
and you will soon be able to make them for 
yourself. Outline the principal parts of the 
pattern in French chalk (if the material is 
white use colored chalk, and outline on the 
wrong side) ; then run over with a thread of 
silk, and rub off the chalk. ‘This is all the 
design that is required; the rest is worked 
inas you goalong. Do not trouble about 
great exactitude of detail; mo two sections 
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of an Indian pattern are ever quite the same. 

Having prepared a certain quantity of 
material in this way, stretch a portion on a 
frame, the frame of a drawing-slate is best; 
get one rather wider than the width of the 
material, and sew on with white or gray 
fingering worsted; it cuts less than thread. 
Stretch your material well, and draw 
every stitch as tight as you can. The 
bases of the embroidery is a single long 
stitch of various sizes, and the grounding 
consists of the same stitch in groups of two, 
three or more. In working a “pine-apple,”’ 
insert the needle at the top and work down 
one side, then return and go down the other. 
Begin a flower by marking the points by a 
single long stitch from the tip of the point 
to the centre; commence at the top of the 
centre points and work down to the lowest 
parts; then up to meet the second point, till 
half the flower is worked; then do the other 
half in the same manner. When the prin- 
cipal parts of the design is finished, fill in the 


empty spaces with conventional flowers, 
buds, leaves, according to taste, and then 
ground. Cover your material very closely 
in grounding, for the thicker the grounding 
the richer your embroidery will look. When 
the grounding is done, work the ornamenta- 
tion above the upper border, cut the material 
off the frame, and stretch the next part. 

There are two methods of working this 
embroidery. One is done the same way as 
satin stitch, putting as much silk on the 
wrong side as on the right. The other, 
which is more economical, is worked up and 
down the needle, at each stitch as little of 
the material as possible, which saves the silk. 
Both methods have the same effect on the 
right side, but the latter takes a longer time. 
Black, cream, white, or colored silks may be 
used, but black should never be mixed with 
color. The most beautiful of Indian em- 
broidery is pure white. When working with 
colored silks, ground with the same shade 
as the material ; mingle the colors according 
to taste; the most gorgeous hues blend in a 
soft harmony of tint, in Indian embroidery, 
but it requires artistic taste to secure that 
harmony. The colors most in use are blues, 
greens, various reds (never pink), amber and 
old gold, verging intoa yellow brown. These 
latter take the place of yellow, which is sel- 
dom used, neither is purple. 

When the trimming is finished, press it 
under a heavy weight, or pass a lukewarm 
iron over it, with something between. A 
hot iron would flatten the embroidery ; press 
it till quite smooth, it will look a little puck- 
ered when first taken off the frame. When 
soiled, this embroidery will either French 
clean or dye most successfully. 
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Design for Sofa Pillow. 
See Folded Sheet. 

recent contributor to the ‘‘Work Table”’ 
Cl gives an artistic design for Sofa Pillow. 
~~ The pillow itself is of size and shape to 
suit its place; twenty inches square 
when finished is a convenient measurement. 
The cover may be of soft tinted pongee or 
Indian silk, and the design is to be worked 
in outline stitch, with embroidery or etching 
silk. A handsome effect will be made by 
choosing a rich gold or yellow cover of soft 
silk or satine, and using white silk for the 
embroidery. For a general utility pillow 
the blue cotton cloth of which the work- 
man’s blouse is made, known as Denham, 
makes a substantial cover. The outlining 
is done with linen floss, a fine, smooth 
quality. The centres of the blossoms are 
made by putting a cluster of French knots 
worked very close together. The outlining 
may be done with Turkey-red cotton, on the 
Denham foundation, if preferred. When 
the embroidery is finished, dampen on the 
wrong side, place face down on a piece 
of flannel, and press with a warm iron. 
The cover may then be stitched together on 
three sides, leaving the fourth open to receive 
the pillow. This last is secured by over- 
hand very neatly. No cord or finish along 

the edge is needed. 


Motto for Chair Scarf. 
See Folded Sheet. 

The Italian legend, ‘‘ Dolce Far Niente,” 
—‘“sweet doing nothing,’’ is in good place 
on a scarf of silk or linen that is to do duty 
over an easy chair in the fireside nook. 
Any one at all handy with pencil can mark 
the lettering in large straggling characters 
across the end of a strip of white crash. It 
is then outlined with orange colored silk. 
The strip may be of pongee, and the letter- 
ing a rich wood-brown. A fall of inexpen- 
sive lace is a good finish for the latter, if the 
scarf is to be used on a drawing-room chair ; 
but the linen should have only a simple 
fringe, dragging the thread out across the 
end and knotting those that are left. The 
fringe should always be secured by a 
hemstitch across the upper edge, before 
knotting. 

3 


This legend is a good one to work out in 
painting with water colors, gilt on a silk 
ground. A delicate tracery of gold in 
shading is quite effective, when the charac- 
ters are in shell pink or blue, on a cream- 
tinted filmy ground. 


A Puritan Hood. 

At a well-known mountain retreat where 
there were shaded lawns, quiet summer 
houses and broad piazzas, the popular piece 
of knitting work was the Puritan hood. 
This is intended to serve the purpose of the 
Spanish lace scarf; if knit of black wool it 
has much the same effect, with the advan- 
tage of being warmer, during the cool even- 
ings in the country, and much more becom- 
ing, as it does not lie so flat to the head. 

A pair of wooden knitting needles, good 
size, two hanks of Shetland floss and an 
ivory crochet-hook will be needed. Three 
hanks of the floss will make two hoods. 
Cast or knit on eighty stitches. Knit plain 
back and forth until you have a piece the 
depth of two fingers—a quarter of a yard. 
Divide the stitches into forty each on the 
same needle by putting in a colored thread 
to indicate the division. Knit one section 
plain as before to the length of six fingers, 
then bind off by knitting the last row loosely ; 
drawing last stitch over the preceding and 
dropping. Knit the second section in the 
same way to the length of eight fingers and 
bind off. Finish by crocheting a shell-work 
edge around the whole, five stitches in a 
shell. Draw the broad front together witha 
thread of strong black silk and secure 
strongly ; fashion the shell frontinto a rosette, 
or place a bow of ribbon with pretty loops 
on the point. Draw each of the two ends 
closely in the same way ; it is not necessary 
to put ribbon on them. ‘This hood is to be 
worn with the point on the centre of the 
forehead, the short end hanging, the long 
one passed under the throat and thrown ovet 
the left shoulder. In black, white or colored 
floss, it is soft, pretty and comfortable: 

In doing knitting or needle work of any 
kind one of the most desirable things is to 
keep it clean, crisp and fresh, even if it is 
not a piece that can be quickly finished. A 
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most serviceable and roomy work-bag may the towel around the top about two inches 
be made of a Turkish towel ; one that has an below the fringe. A row of stitching must 
Arabesque pattern in relief on a tinted pink, be put through the centre of the casing so 
blue or yellow ground. Cut the towel across that a double ribbon may be passed through, 
with which the bag 
is drawn together, 
The fringe may be 
left or trimmed 
shorter if too long. 
It usually falls over 
the edge but does 
notentangle. This 
bag has the advant- 
age of the hand- 
some silk and 
worsted combina- 
tions because it can 
be washed ; it does 
not grow tawdiy 
with use and there 
are no gilt orna- 
ments to tarnish 
or drop off. 
EMMA MOFFETT TYNG 
> 

Baby Afghan. 

It is composed 
of four stripes of 
“eider down” 
flannel, which 
should be neatly 
hemmed on the 
sides and the corn- 
ers turned under 
to form a point; 
these are crocheted 
together with an 
open pattern with 
Saxony the same 
shade, and have 
satin ribbon run 
through the spaces, 
the corners are also 
turned under to 
make them point- 
ed. Any color can 
be used that has a 
pleasing combina- 
tion. Theoneseen 
the centre into two parts. Sew together here is made of cream-colored flannel and 
across the bottom and along the sidesto form blue ribbon. The little blossoms on the 
the bag. The fringe is left around the top. sprays of forget-me-nots on the flannel are 
Put a casing two and a half inches wide of made of the narrowest width of blue ribbon 
Silesia same color or tone as ground tint of which can be threaded in a large needle and 
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drawn in place. The leaves are worked in cents more may be asked for a small quan. 


crewels. Little tassels are also made of crewel. 


-_ 
<or- 


New Uses for Scrap Brass. 
BY NINA H. CLARK AND C. A. HAZELTON, 
S CRAP BRASS isthe general name given 





to odds and ends of this metal sold as 

waste for a few cents a pound. Wher- 
ever gas-meters are manufactured can be 
found long strips of thin brass with an open- 
work pattern. Various small parts of the 
meters are stamped out of the brass and 
these spaces form the design which is often 
very pretty. 


tity. At any rate the cost of these scraps ig 
trifling and they can be used in more ways 
than you would at.first imagine. 

Perhaps you have some rare bits of china 
that seem worthy a nook of their own apart 
from less expensive bric-a-brac. Have a 
carpenter fasten four shelves upon a board a 
yard square and bevel the edges. Remember 
that the board is intended to hang corner. 
wise. Paint white and varnish ; or use china- 
gloss paint. Now you want four strips of 
brass each a yard long and cut diagonally at 
the ends so that when tacked around the 





Brackets. 


Should you chance to live in the country, 
or in a town where no gas-meters are made, 
you can doubtless obtain the name of some 
firm in a neighboring city who will be willing 
to send you all the scrap brass you desire. 
The strips come different lengths but if you 
wish them cut you have only to take them 
to a tinner who will use his large shears un- 
der your direction or may perhaps loan you 
a pair of these immense scissors so that you 
can do the cutting yourself. The usual price 
of the brass is seven cents a pound but a few 


board the corners will fit together neatly. 
In other words, mitre the corners. Use small 
brass gimp tacks to fasten the strips. The 
shelves must be edged with the brass stand- 
ing up like a railing to protect your china. 
Add a hook or two for cups, and decorate 
with a spray of flowers done in gilt or colors. 
Hang by a cord, or screw-eyes placed in each 
side. These shelves will look well over the 
mantel in your parlor if you do not possess @ 
large, handsome picture. 

Corner-brackets may be edged with this 
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brass and broad strips used as a border, or 
frieze, over plain blue or red paper. A 
room decorated in this way would be very 
striking and original if the furniture and 
carpet harmonized. Suppose the wall-paper 
was blue with a wide brass frieze and the 
bedstead brass, or white and gold. Blue and 
white carpet and white lace curtains. 

A small round table such as can be bought 
for about one dollar, may be painted black 
or white, and a narrow strip of brass tacked 
around the edge. 

Perhaps you need a case for your comb and 
brush. Buy a square holly wood panel for 
the foundation; or bevel the edges of a 
smooth board. Across the top paint some 
graceful design and add three brass hooks. 
To the back of the case tack a piece of 
heavy pasteboard covered with plush or 
satin. This is rolled up on the right side 
and held by bands of the brass nailed to the 
board, then brought over the covered roll 
and passed through slits cut as is shown in 
the illustration. Hang beside your bureau 
and slip your brushes in the end of the case, 











Brush Holder. 


or wall pocket, which might be used to hold 
various articles. 

A rowof circles is a common pattern found 
in scrap brass. Mount one of these strips 
on a plush covered board a trifle wider; 
Screw a brass hook in the centre of each 
circle, around which paint some small de- 
sign; suspend by a loop of cord and you 
have a pretty bangle or key board. Suppose 
you use garnet plush or velvet, garnet cord, 
a ribbon bow to match in one corner, and 
paint the brass circles with blue forget-me- 
nots. 
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Brass of the above pattern is just the thing 
for a dog-collar, and ribbon may be run 
through the openings, or the band simply 
fastened with a bow. 

Doubtless you have some friend who would 
be charmed to receive a new collar for her 
pet dog, or your own tabbie might rejoice in 
a collar of the above description. You can 





Dog Collar. 
paint the band as beautifully as you wish and 
add the owner’s initials in front. 

A handsome box is always ornamental and 
can be put to so many uses. It may stand 
upon your bureau and hold handkerchiefs or 
laces, or be filled with photographs and small 
engravings and placed on a table in the par- 
lor. Your brother or lover would probably 
be glad of a large, satin-lined box in which 


to keep his collection of neckties. 





Photograph Case. 
Procure a strong wooden box the size you 


desire and ebonize it. It would be a good 
idea to paint the inside also, then cover a 
thin pad with blue satin, tufted or not, and 
lay in the bottom. You will find this easier 
than lining the box. Around the outside 
tack strips of heavy brass cut the proper 
length. Fasten a panel of blue satin deco- 
rated with a spray of wild roses in the centre 
of the lid, and edge this with brass bands of 
the lighter quality. Buy four large round 
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brass nails and drive them in the corners, 
making feet for the box to stand upon. 

A square or oblong piece of wood could be 
edged with the brass and thus form a tray for 
cards. Add a brass handle and you have a 
basket. 

Picture frames can easily be made by tack- 
ing brass strips upon a flat band of wood that 
has been painted black, white, or blue. An 
old walnut frame might be renovated in this 
way. Another idea isto give a square of wood 
a coat of cherry stain, then edge with brass, 


and in the centre paste awood cut or engraving. 

A panel for photographs is made by cover- 
ing a thin board with gend’arme plush and 
nailing narrow strips of wood across the bot- 
tom and up the sides for a fewinches. A 
band of heavy brass rests upon these strips 
and is thus raised very slightly above the 
panel forming a pocket into which the pic- 
tures are thrust. Adda ribbon bow and paint 
in one corner a spray of golden rod. Three 
or more photographs in a row will look well. 
To make a catch-all, fasten togethera strip of 


brass to form a large ring, and to the bottom 
sew a fancy bag. 

The painting may be omitted from any of 
the articles described above, although a few 
skillful touches of the brush will add greatly 
to their beauty. 


em 
DIRECTIONS FOR DRAFTING THE 
PLAIN BODICE. 


The Ground Plan. 
The ground plan by which any style of bodice may 
be cut, isso simple that a lengthy description is un- 
necessary. 





For the convenience of pupils the diagrams are 
drawn on what is known to engineers and architects, 
as cross-section paper; that is, it is divided into 
squares, each square representing an inch. This 
simplifies the method, as a glance at the diagram 
will show. 

Half across the back measure gives one-half of the 
back, half of the chest measure gives one-half of the 
front, and what remains of half the bust measure 
gives the width of the arm-hole. (See Rules 1 to4 in 
directions for the back.) 

Having the ground plan drawn we must decide in- 
to how many pieces we shall divide the bodice. 10 
this we are governed by the size of the figure as well 
as by the style of garment. A very young as well 4s 
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slender person may have either one, two, three or 
four pieces in each half bodice, while a very stout 
person may have as many as five pieces, which has 
the effect of imparting a more slender appearance. 
What is familiarly known as the plain bodice has 
four pieces. 


Directions for Drafting the Plain Bodice. 


1. Learners will find it to their advantage after 
thoroughly understanding the principle of the ground 
plan, to use each part separately as needed. 

2. The ground plan of the back is drawn according 
to measures on the right hand side of the paper. 

3. The ground plan of the front is drawn on the 
left hand side. 

4. The under-arm piece and side-form are drawn 
by equally dividing the space left for the arm-hole in- 
to two equal lengthwise parts. 

5. To find the size of each part at the waist line, 
divide one-half the waist measure into four equal 


parts. 

Example : Suppose one-half the waist measure to 
be 12 inches, the space to the right of the darts in 
the front will be 3 inches, the under-arm piece 3 
inches, the side-form 3 inches, less % inch which is 
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placed between the darts. The remaining 3 inches 
is divided between the back and the front to left of 
the darts. 

6. The back may be made as narrow as desired at 
the waist line, whatever is taken off here must be 
divided between the front and under-arm piece at the 
waist line. 

The Back. 

1. Make the ground plan for the back, by drawing 
a line the length of the back down from the neck to 
the waist line, allowing sufficient space for the 
length below the waist line, also for the fullness over 
the bustle, or for plaits in the back if desired. 

2. Draw a line in the opposite direction one-half 
the width of the back measure, joining the back line 
at the waist, for the waist line. 

3. Draw a line upwards the length of the front, 
joining the line last drawn. This line should be 
parallel to the back line, that is it should run in the 
same direction. 

4. Draw a line from the top of the line last drawn 
in the opposite direction, but parallel and of the 


same length as the second line drawn, forming an 
oblong, the back line extending above according to 
measure. 
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5. Having completed the ground plan of the back, 
test the accuracy of your work with a tailor’s square, 
or a book, by placing a corner or angle in each cor- 
ner of your ground plan. 

6. Mark the under-arm measure on the length of 
front line. 

7. Make a mark half way between this mark and 
the top end of the same line. 

8. Make a mark onthe back line the same distance 
from the waist line as the last mark. 

. Make a mark on the waist line one-half to one- 
third of an inch from the back line, and draw a 
slanting line, from this mark to the mark just made 
on the back line, for the slope in the back. 

10. Make a mark on the waist line, one-eighth of 
half the waist measure from the slope, then draw a 
curved line from the mark just made to the center 
mark on the length of front. (See Rule 6 in directions 
for drafting.) 

11. Take one-fourth of an inch from the top of the 
back line, and add it to the end just below the waist 
line. By so doing, the bodice when finished has a 
most comfortable feeling, and the wearer will find it 
unnecessary to be continually pulling it down in the 

12. Extend the inside curve in the back one-eighth 
of an inch below the waist line, and draw a slanting 
line from this extension to the extension of the back 
line to mark the proper waist line. 

13. Draw a line one-eighth of the neck, measure 
from the top of the back line, but in the opposite 
direction and parallel to the waist line. 

14. Draw a slanting line for the shoulder line from 
the end of line last drawn to the top end of the length 
of front line. 

15. Mark the shoulder measure on the slanting 
line, and curve down to the center mark on the 
length of front line, forming the back arm-hole. 

16. Extend the shoulder line up one-third of an 
inch at the top end, and curve down to the present 
top of the back line for the back of neck. 

17. Curve the back line below the waist line from 
the extension according to the size of bustle; if none 
is worn, slant down to the required length. 

18. Curve the inside line of the back out about five- 
eighths of an inch to the hip-bone measure, and 
continue curve to the desired length. 

19. If plaits are desired, extend the waist line to 
the right and left, according to size, style and num- 
ber of plaits required. 

20. When a yoo is very long waisted in the back, 
a note should be made of it, and an extension of one- 
half to one and one-half inches should be added be- 
low the waist line ; then curve out for the bustle, or 
add for plaits from these extensions. 


The Side-Form. 


1. Draw the ground plan, using one-half the space 
left for the arm-hole. = Rule gin directions for 
front ; also, Rule 4 in directions for drafting plain 

ice.) 

2. Draw a line at the under-arm measure, and 
make a mark on the right-hand upright line, half 
way between the under-arm measure and the top of 
line. 

3. Curve the outside of the side-form from the 
center mark just made toa mark on the waist line 
one-fourth of half the waist measure from the up- 
right line on the right. 

z Curve the inside of side-form from a dot three- 
fourths of an inch above the under-arm measure, 
and one-fourth the width of the space of half the 
arm-hole, down to a mark on the waist line one-half 
ofan inch tothe right ofthe uprightline. 

5. Drawthe true waist line from the waist line on 
the inside of side body down to one-eighth of an 
= below the waist line on the outside of the side- 
‘orm. 

6. The outside of side-form is curved out below the 
true waist line seven-eighths ofan inch to the hip- 
bone measure. : 

7. The inside of side-form is curved out below 
the true waist line, 134 inches to the hip bone 
measure. 

8. The curve in the arm-hole is drawn from the top 
of the curve on the inside of side-form. 


Front. 


_I. Make the ground plan by drawing an upright 
line the exact length of the front, allowing sufficient 
space for the length below the waist line, also for the 
extra curve over the bust. 

2. Draw a line in the opposite direction, that is, 
from left to right, of half the chest measure, joining 
the front line at the waist. This represents the 
waist line. 

3. Draw an upright line, joining the waist line, as 
long as the length of back less one inch. 

4. Draw a line from the top of the length of the 
front line from left to right and mark ¥Y of the neck 
measure. Continue the line, thus finishing the ob- 
long and forming the ground plan for the front of 
bodice. 

5. If atailor’s square is used, place the angle in 
each corner to test the accuracy of your work. 

6. Make a mark on the second upright line the dis- 
tance of the under-arm measure from the waist line, 


7. Make a mark on the same line, half way be- 
tween the other mark and the junction of the second 
upright line and the neck line. 

8. Draw a line from left to right from the mark at 
the under-arm measure, the length of half the width 
of the space for the arm-hole. 

g. The space for the arm-hole is found by taking 
from half the bust measure the sum of half across 
the back and half across the chest measures. (See 
diagram of Ground Plan.) 

10. To form the front neck, draw an upright line 
from the mark already made on the neck line, of ¥ 
the neck measure adding % ofan inch. 

11. The curve of the neck is drawn from the top of 
the line last drawn tothe top of the length of the 
front line. 

iz. The front shoulder is a standing line drawn 
from the top of the curve in the neck, down to the 
length of shoulder required, using the top end of the 
second upright line for the proper slant of line. 

13. The front arm-hole is curved down from the 
shoulder measure to the width of the chest measure at 
the second mark on the upright line, and then curving 
around toa dot ¥% of an inch above the line at the 
under-arm measure, and 3% the width of space al- 
lowed for one-half the arm-hole. 

14. Mark the height of the bust on the length of 
front line. 

15. The curve in the front is made by starting at 
the top % of an inch inside of the front line and curv- 
ing out gradually to % of an inch outside of the same 
line at the height of the bust measure, then curving 
ing back to the front line at the height of dart meas- 
urt, and down to the waist line % of an inch inside 
of the front line. 

16. To find the space for the darts, make two marks 
on the waist line; the first at % of half the waist 
measure from the curve in the front; the second the 
same distance to the left of the upright line. 

The space between these two marks are intended 
for the darts, except % of an inch taken from the 
center for the space between the darts. , 

17. The front dart is formed by drawing an upright 
line through the center, the height of the dart meas 
ure, and curving lines down on each side from the 
top of the center line to the proper marks on the 
waist line. 

18. The back dart is formed in the same way, but 
should be from % to % of an inch higher than the 
front dart, and should also slope back a little towards 

the armhole. 

19. Continue the center lines of both darts below 
the waist line as long as the waist is required, the 
back one sloping back at the same angle as above 
the waist line. 4 

20. The outside lines of both darts below the waist 
line slant down to about % of an inch on each side of 
the center lines, according to the figure of the per- 
son for whom the draft is intended. 

21. The back of the front at the waist line should 
be Y of half the waist measure from the back of the 
back dart. 

22. Make a dot for the back of the front % of an 
inch above the waist line, and draw aline from this 
dot to the back of back dart for the true waist line. 
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23. Finish the front of bodice by drawing a line 
from the dot just made to the dot in the arm-hole 4 
of an inch above the under-arm measure. (See 
Rule 13) 

24. The back of the front below the waist line is 
curved out about 1% inches at the hip bone measure. 

25. The arm-hole of the front of waist, should 
measure about % inch more than one-half of the 
arm-hole measure. 

26. The front line below the waist line is curved 
from the half inch inside of line according to the 
figure. 


The Under-arm Piece. 

1. Make the ground plan the height of the under- 
arm measure from the waist line, and the width of 
of half the waist measure. 

2. Make a mark in the center of the top line at the 
under-arm measure. 

3. Find % of the arm-hole measure and divide it 
equally on each side of the mark just made and 
draw lines sloping down to the waist line. 

4. Extend the line on the left, up 4% of an inch, 
and the line on the right, one-half of an inch above 
the under-arm line. 
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5. Curve the armhole from the top of one to the top 
of the other line. 

6. Curve for the true waist line beginning at \% of 
an inch above the waist line, and sloping down again 
to the first waist line. 

7. Curve below the waist line to the right and left 
134 inches from the curved waist line to the hip-bone 
measure. 


Dimensions According to Diagram of 
Plain Bodice. 


1. Waist, , ; ° F 24 inches. 
2. Length of the Back, : ‘ 17 " 
3. Width Pe a . 2 ‘ 13 ee 
4. ae “Chest, ‘ ° 14 : 
5. Shoulder, ‘ . ‘ 5 8 
. Under-arm, . “ ° ‘ Ge ** 
7. Length of the Front, . ° R 13 : 
8. Neck, . ‘ ° e ‘ 13 
g. Bust, ° ° ° . ° 36 Pe 
10. Arm-hole, . ° ° ° 14 = 
11. Dart, ‘. ° ° e ° 5 = 
12. Hip Bone, . ° ° . 4 fe 
13. Around the Hips, ° : . 45 
14. Height of the Bust, ‘ ; 6% “ 











“Kerord of Wilomen.” 


Queen Margharita of Italy has established an asy- simplicity of manner about the people that is de. 
lum for the blind at Rome. lightfully fresh and invigorating.” 

Mrs. Marion McBride is the manager of the Wo- 
man’s Department of the Boston C. M. A. Exhibi- 
tion. 


Princess Eugenie of Sweden has written Henry 
Bergh a personal letter thanking him for the interest 
he has taken in the welfare of animals: The Princess 

Donna Angela Grasse has won the prize awarded recently dined the Stockholm cab drivers and read 
by the Spanish Academy for the best romantic work them a lecture on the care of a horse. 
produced during the year, by a novel entitled ‘‘ Las 


: 9 Ten per cent. of the students in the University of 
Riquezas del Alma. 


Zurich are women. Twenty-nine of them are study- 
Miss Helen Magill has taken the professorship of ing medicine, fourteen philosophy, and two political 

Greek and Latin in the new Woman's College, at economy. There are now forty-eight female students 

Princeton, New Jersey. of medicine in London, and in Paris one hundred 
Mme. du Val de Bonneval has bequeathed 400,000 and three. 

francs (£16,000) to the St. Nicolas Guild in Paris, for 

the foundation of a school for young men among the 

working classes. 


The Rev. Marian Murdock, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Humboldt, Kansas, has received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity from the Meadville (Pa.) 
Miss Florence Greene, of Montreal, who saved her Theological seminary. 
father last summer from being carried over the La- : P : 
chine Rapids, has been presented with the medal of | Miss Harriette Brooke Davies has written an article 


the Royal Humane Society of England. entitled ‘‘A Kitchen College,’’ which has excited 
- much interest. ‘‘ A Kitchen College !’’ ‘‘ Well, why 
M. Furtade Heine and Mme. Regnaud have re- not? urges the author; ‘‘we have a College of 


ceived civic crowns from the Paris National Society 
for Encouragement to do Good. The Queens of Spain 
and Italy have received medals for their charitable 
works. Grace Howard's scheme at Crow Creek Mission is 

Madame Popp, the doyenne of Belgian journalists, to open on a small scale an establishment for the 
has written no less than 18,000 articles, each contain- cutting, fitting and manufacture of clothing and 
ing from 3000 to 4000 words. other household articles, which the Indians now beg 
from the missionaries, or buy. 


Music, of Surgeons, of Physicians, of Preceptors— 
why not a college of Cooks ?”’ 


The Misses Drexel have given $30,000 to St. Agnes’ 


Hospital, now in course of construction in Philadel- Mrs. Margaret Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, is 
phia. about toreturn from California to her native country, 
P ? it is i i s ‘ in send- 
A female orchestra, all players of brass instru- where eye ret a herself ig Cali 
ments, is creating a sensation at Dresden. on — COMER WOMER Tt Comestic Servece oe 
ornia. 


Mrs. Harriet B. Mavis, of Burlingame, Kan., has 
taken a patent for a board. designed to hold a shirt Mrs. F. C. Floyd, of South Boston, has invented a 
while its front and back are being ironed. “Waterproof Bonnet,’’ manufactured of rubber gos- 
Mrs. A. B. Coulter, of Fairbanks, Pa., has made a *@™€? fabrics, for which she has received a patent in 
quilt containing 16,000 pieces less than the size of a the United States and has applications pending in 
man’s thumbnail. The pattern is the “Bachelor's Othe? countries. 


Fancy.”’ Miss Caroline W. Hall, of Boston, was awarded a 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has lectured in several of medal at the recent distribution of prizes at the 
the Chatauqua courses during the summer Academy of Fine Arts, Milan, Italy. she being one 


of four fortunate contestants in the school of land- 


Senorita Ernestina Perez passed her medical ex scape painting 


amination in Santiago a short time ago, and is now a 
practicing in Valpariso with the title of “ Medico- Mrs. Bessie White Hagar, of Louisville, Ky., has 
Cirujano.” She is the first Chilian woman tobecome ©™Pelled the State Board of Pharmacy to grant her 
a practitioner. a certificate to dispense medicines as a chemist. 
Although she had a pharmacist’s diploma, the board 
refused to examine her, but have now been com- 
pelled to do so by the courts. 


Mrs. Rachel McDonald, of Renfrew, Ont., has 
btained a Canadian patent, for improvements in 
ventilators. This invention is specially adapted for 
‘ i the ventilation of kitchens or other places where 
Marie Augustin Despeissis, of London, has pat- vapors or odors are given off. 
— 2 Sue Oe ey « regular and even winifred P. Edgerton, the bright, handsome girl 
com - through the tubes of flues of steamboilers, who won her way through Columbia College, was 
een ee wee. married on the first of September to a Fellow of 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed gives in Temple Bar for this Columbia, Mr. Merrill. For two years she has been 
month an account of her impressions of “Ameri- teacher of mathematics at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s 
cans.’’ She considers that there is “a rough, jerky, school, and her future was very promising. 
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Miss Nielson, the first Danish lady physician, has 
just begun to practice at Copenhagen. She took her 
degree with the highest honors. 


Dr. Olga Von Dertzen wears five medals for service ° 


rendered in nursing during the Danish, Austro-Ger- 
man and Franco-Prussian wars. 
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Acertificate of incorporation of the ‘‘ Ladies of the 
grand Army of the Republic for the State of Penn- 
givania”” has been filed. The officers are: Presi- 
jet, Anna.E. Grubb; Vice-President, Carrie M. 
guage; Secretary, Mattie B. Garrison; Treasurer, 
Mrs. France. 


Mme. Marie Roze sang in the church of Mont 
Dore, in the Auvergne Mountains, for the benefit of 
tepoor of the village. The church was crowded to 
afocation, and sufficient funds were realized to 
gable the parish priest to provide the poor with 
god and fuel during the forthcoming winter. 


Mile. Stephania Wohl, sister of the accomplished 
nka Wohl, has written a novel, ‘ Aranyfiist,”’ 
shich has created a sensation in Pesth. The de: 
fseation of the political characters introduced, the 
fne dramatic conception, and charming style make 
the work take rank as one of eminent talent. 


One of the wealthiest women in Chicago is Mrs. 
Taeott. Her income is $50,000 per annum, and of 
ftissum she devotes $45,000 to local charity. Her 
fits are mainly in the shape of wood, coal, clothing 
ad provisions to the deserving poor. 


Mrs. Shaw, of Indiana, is on the way to fortune 
wtof a dust pan she has patented. It isin appear- 
me a half pail; the flat side on the carpet: it can 
xeasily moved with a broom, and when lifted by 
te bail tips backward a little to prevent the dust 
filling out. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, of Pittsfield, who wrote the 
dmirable little volume, ‘‘ Women, Plumbers and 
ketors,” took her blind son through college by 
kingeyes for him—reading six hours a day to him 
luting his entire college course. 


Miss Nettie Vernes, sixteen-year-old daughter of a 
thief of Police, has frequently acted as her father’s 
tputy. She recently conducted a burly prisoner to 
hecounty jail in Lock Haven, Pa., and when asked 
fshe was not afraid, answered promptly in the 
legative, 

Miss Elizabeth Gardiner, pupil of Bongcreau, has 
teeived at the Salon, this year, the much coveted 
ad highly honorable medal. Miss Gardiner is a 
utive of Exeter, N. H., a graduate of Lasell Semin- 
ty, Auburndale, Mass., and the first American 
‘man artist to be thus honored. 


Mrs. Bloomfield Moore entertained at dinner in 
london recently, at her charming house in Great 
Sanhope street, a very distinguished circle, to meet 
‘ts. James Brown Potter. 


The Court Journal says: ‘Mrs. Brown Potter 
those dramatic ability will yet be unanimously 
«knowledged, is never seen to more advantage than 
ha drawing room, where her charming presence 
id graceful bearing invariably make her a center 
attraction. Baron Rothschild has secured /a belle 
Americaine for a private performance of a little play 
Bronson Howard, and I am sure that those who 
Nitness this initial representation of Our Love Let- 
tts will experience a rare pleasure.” 


Municipal suffrage has just been granted by Par- 
lament to the women householders of Belfast, Ire- 
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land. The mayor and town council favored the 
reform, a large deputation of Belfast ladies worked 
for it, and the measure passed Parliament almost 
without opposition. Women householders have had 
municipal suffrage in England for eighteen years, 
and in Scotland for four years; but this is the first 
step that has been taken toward extending the same 
right to the women of Ireland. It is confidently 
expected that other Irish cities will soon follow the 
example of Belfast. 


The will of Sarah Marshall, of Philadelphia, gives 
$250,000 to charitable institutions and useful organiza- 
tions. Ten thousand dollars are given to the Wo- 
men’s Hospital of Philadelphia; five thousand to 
the Industrial Home for Girls ; five thousand to the 
Industrial Home for Blind Women ; five thousand to 
the Pennsylvania Asylum for Indigent Widows and 
Single Women ; two thousand to the Society for the 
Employment of Poor Women ; five thousand for the 
Seashore Home for Invalid Women at Atlantic City, 
and five thousand tothe Orphanage for Poor Women 
and Children at Cape May Point. By a codicil to her 
will, she gives all her residuary estate to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for the Treatment of Chronic 
or Incurable Diseases. 


The following list of papers has been promised for 
the three days’ session of the Woman's Congress, 
which takes place on the 27th, 28th and 29th days of 
October, in New York City : 


ADDRESS BY MISS WING. 


1. SCIENTIFIC CHARITY, 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood. 


2. THOUGHT, HOPE AND CONSOLATION, 
(From Browning). 
Mrs. Mary E. Bagg. 


3. WOMEN AS EDUCATORS, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


4. HAS THE WAVE OF PROGRESS REACHED THE 
WOMEN OF THE EAST, 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Wilbour. 


5. THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM, : 
Anna Carlin Spencer. 
6. THE SCIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, 

Mrs. Bristol. 


7°. HOME STUDIES, 
Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard. 


8. FREEDOM OF FATE, . 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell. 


9. PROTECTION IN SOCIAL AND NATIONAL LIFE AN 
ENERVATING FORCE, y 
Mrs. Harriet B. Rells. 


10, WOMAN'S RELATION TO THE LABOR REFORM 


PARTY. 


11. RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES TO THEIR DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN, 
Mrs. Mary E. Cobb. 
It is hoped that Mrs. Mitchell will give a paper, 
and Also Dr. Dean. 


The meetings will take place at Masonic Hall, 
twenty-third st., and a Reception will be given to the 
“Congress”? at Delmonico’s by Sorosis, during its 
session. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the President of 
the Congress, will preside. 











CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 





MounpD City, Mo. 

DEAR MRS. CROLY :—May one who, as a child en- 
joyed dear old GopEy, express her pleasure that so 
tried an one as yourself has come into the manage- 
ment. In my childhood I enjoyed not only the liter- 
ary and fancy-work departments, but the editorials 
were, to my untutored mind, a glimpse of better 
things to be. 

Well do I remember that GopEy was the only 
magazine that advocated a National thanksgiving. 
In those days it was customary for each governor to 
select the date for his own state; and GopeEy plead 
for the last Thursday in November so eloquently, 
and as more and more of the states chose that date, 
gathered them together and commended them in such 
oa way that in time the presidential date was 
adopted by all. To my childish mind it always 
seemed as if GopDEy did it. Later on when my ad- 
venturous footsteps led me to the west, where asa 
country schoolma’am I wielded the birch and taught 
the young idea how to shoot ; it was GoDEy, dear old 
GopEY, that nerved me to contend in the teacher’s in- 
stitute that women should be called women and not 
JSemales. I cannot tell the exact dates that contained 
the editorials last referred to, but it was about the 
close of the war ; and I am happy tostate that in that 
county institute woman has enjoyed her God-given 
title ever since. Just let some dudish country peda- 
gogue make a motion or present a resolution in 
which the teachers of our sex were mentioned as 
‘female ’’ teachers and some spirited girl would in- 
sist that it would be a step backward to allow it to 

ss till corrected. I had lost track of Gopey till 
ast winter I saw it advertised, and subscribed through 
our local paper; I have given the first six months’ 
copies away, but from the July number I am saving 
the copies for binding, for I feel that a new era of 
prosperity is dawning for the old favorite. 

Yours truly, 
LAURA C. COCHRAN. 


GopeEy’s LADy’s Book did valiant work in aiding 
the adoption of a national Thanksgiving Day, and 
also in getting rid of the senseless ‘‘female.’’ There 
is another work now towards which the energies of 
every right thinking woman ought to be directed, 
and that is the adoption of uniform marriage laws 
in the different States of the Union. The present di- 
versity of laws which admit of marriages that are 
legal in one state, and not in another; of separations of 
which the guilty one alone obtains the advantages, 
and of divorces, sprung like traps upon the ignorant 
and unsuspecting; are wicked and tend to all kinds 
of immorality. Women are the sufferers in these 
cases, and should jealously guard against any en* 
croachment upon the sacred rights of wife and home. 
This subject will be ably discussed shortly in the 
pages of this magazine; and it is to be hoped that 
women’s societies will take it up, and work vigorous- 
ly towards a recognition in all the states of the sanc- 
tity of the marriage relation. 


A Reminiscence of Godey. 


My DEAR Mrs. CROLY :—With my first contribu- 
tion to GopEy under its newregimé, I cannot forbear 
sending a word sketch of a picture that dances before 
me with all the glee and merry-heartedness of the 
childhood that it recalls. A good many years ago,— 
how many I would not like to say ; no woman would, 
definitely,—but before there was any thought of war 
or war-times in'the South, I used tospend my little girl 
summers at ‘“‘ Uchee Grove,” our three months’ holi- 
day home near my father’s plantation in Alabama. 
As soon as the academy closed its classic doors in the 
city, where we lived in the winter, away we children 
were sent in the big carriage with its high springs 
and elegant tassels at the back, and Uncle Grandison 


(namesake of Sir Charles) on the majestic elevated 
seat, with drapery and fringe in front. What cared 
we four—I was the oldest, eleven,—if the way was 
long and the June sun was hot? We were going to 
the beloved Uchee home, with its giant Spreading 
oaks, and the smooth yard where we could play 
“mily-bright ” and ‘‘catcher’’ and ‘‘lost my glove,” 
all in the sweet blessed moonlight, and we were to 
sleep in the quaint little shed rooms that joined my 
mother’s, and we were to go fishing with father ip 
old Uchee Creek with the roar and rush of the dam 
in our ears, and the great shoal rocks, and the grand 
old mill itself right there before us. We were going 
to Paradise indeed, and father and mother were in 
the buggy behind to see that we got sately there, 
During one of those summers, amid all that was pure 
and clean and precious to my youth, and with all 
that is sweet and tender and sacred to the memory 
in my later womanhood, came the first copy I ever 
saw of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. A _ married sister 
arrived on a visit, and she brought it with her. It 
opened to me the great far-away world of which for 
long years since I have formed a part, and of which 
I was even then wondering and dreaming. Schodl- 
books I knew, histories and geographies, but not 
such a book as that: where there were stories and 
poems, fashions and pretty dresses! My sister saw 
whata pleasure the book was to me, and shearrengs 
that it should be sent to my address, and forwarded 
later to her. Every week through the summer 
some one went to ‘“‘town,” as we called it, in the 
carriage, and of course brought back the mail. When 
I knew the LApy’s Book was due it was a secret j 
allday. In the dusk when I at last heard the roll of 
wheels and could distinguish the outline of the 
equipage against the dark pines along the roadway, 
I could hardly wait until Grandison had driven 
under the great oak by the well and had let down 
the steps and the travelers were out, before I was 
delving amid the bundles, newspapers, and letters 
on the front seat, for my precious GopEy. ‘Chile! 
pes to me you’se in a pow’ful hurry bout dem 

ks; your par woant like you gwine and root 
mong his papers like dat.”” I can hear Uncle Gran- 
dison’s voice and protest this moment! And how! 
recall the circle of medallion pictures and the cluster 
of flowers! I have since seen the glories of Regent 
street and the glare and glitter of shop windows in 
Paris, but with no such thrill of pleasure and sense 
of satisfaction as GoprEy then brought to me. That 
was then, and now is now. 

It is with such reminiscences and with something 
of the joyousness of meeting an old friend that the 
LADy’s Book in its association with you, dear Mrs, 
Croly, again comes into my life. With the spirit of 
truth and frankness, the love for woman-kind,and the 
yearning desire to give them the truest and best 
which characterizes your work, the dear old maga- 
zine takes a new lease. May it go to many gitl- 
readers, North, East, West, yes, and down among 
the dear Southern pines also as it did to me, those 
years ago! With no small pleasure and with a sense 
of earnest responsibility I lay my service upon its 
contributor’s table. EMMA MOFFITT TYNG. 

New York. 


Epritor “CHatT :’—Mothers of little boys four and 
five years old, wish to know what style of dress is 
best form for them, and what style of hats will be 
worn the coming season. Please remember the small 
boy in the fashion department, for he is usually le! 
out. MOTHER OF Boys. 


Not much danger of forgetting the small boy, 
where he is. Nor is there much change in the small 
boys’ fashions. The kilt suit, the blouse suit, the 
sailor suit, form the important parts of his wardrobe, 
the ‘little man” suit having been discarded. The 
kilt suit too is less employed than formerly, because#! 
four and five the “boy” begins to be demonstrativ®, 
and the father sympathizes with the evidences of his 
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vigor and manliness, and prefers ‘‘ pants’’ to skirts. 
the ‘“‘Jersey”’ suit therefore finds favor in his eyes, 
notwithstanding the fact that it looks * rubbed ”’ in 
aday, and breaks through in a week, unless made of 
very stern and resistent fabric. But we truly advise 
the mother of small boys to visit Best at the Lillipu- 
tian Bazar, in Twenty-third street, New York. There 
small boys’ wants have been studied from every 
point of view ; and we advise her further to cultivate 
close relations with plaited blouse aprons, of butcher 
linen, or stout seersucker, belted in ; for they save 
much, and cover up knee-patches and other sins. 
see fashion department for boys’ clothing. 

Epiror ‘‘CHAT:’—What is the best size, shape 
and weight fora pillow? Is it true that the embel- 
lished pillow case is tosupplant the friendly “‘ sham;”’ 
and if so, what style of trimming is in good taste for 
thecases ? How shall the cases be made? Shall they 


be buttoned? Please answer and oblige 
Two READERS OF GODEY. 


We confess to liking the oblong pillow, and the 
“case” of linen, with embroidery on the linen, for 
trimming. This is not the kind we use, but itis the 
kind that would be used in our household if we could 
afford it, or could take the time to specially make 
them. As it is, the majority use large square pillows, 
unfit to sleep upon, and cover them with square 
shams, which are removed at night, and we do like 
the majority ; but these great square pillows are not 
suited to the low Queen Anne bed, only to that 
which has a high back and stands in a high ceilinged 
room. It will do for people who are ina hurry, and 
cannot afford to hire the ‘‘latest touch”’ put on their 
household linen, to content themselves with the 
square pillow and the ‘“‘sham,;’’ but if you have 
time and wish to show evidence of a finer sense, 
make your pillows oblong and cover them with a 
case of linen, cut six inches longer than is required 
for the pillow and scollop, button-hole and work 
them upon the edge, to form a tasteful and durable 
border. Finish your linen sheets in the same way, 
orsimply hem-stitch both sheets and pillow-cases, 
leaving a hem an inch and a half indepth. An ob- 
long pillow case (old style) isone yard long and half a 
yard wide when finished. A square pillow, three- 
quarters of a yard each way, when finished, and 
should be buttoned and covered to be elegant. Hem- 
stitched pillow cases (oblong) are sometimes very ap- 
propriately edged with acrochet lace in, stars or wheel 
pattern, an inch and a half wide, and which wears 
as well as the linen. 

“GIRL OF THE PERIOD.’’ Small, almost invisible 
checks, in which many colors are blended, and 
heather designs are prominent in wool this season. 
The tarlatan plaids are revived also, and the moss- 
green and blue mixtures, what was formerly known 
as the ‘‘Forty-second”’ plaid, is very fashionably 
worn. If you can wear Jerseys, you could not have 
a better school dress than skirt of checker wool, and 
warm, well-made, well-fitting Jersey. 

Epitor “CHAT. :”—Tell me what will be hand- 
Some for a walking dress in a small city, and what 
would be suitable for a dress to go to a theatre. I 
shall be married shortly and go to live in a town. Is 
a nice silk with beaded trimming suitable for a wed- 
ding dress, and what color should it be? I want it 
for a handsome and useful dress afterwards. I have 
4 silk with satin stripes, wine color and black, that 
was my mother’s. What can I do with it? It is old- 
fashioned and the drapery is short. I cannot wear 


the basque at all. Is there any way of utilizing it? 
COUNTRY GIRL. 
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A dress of dark green camel’s hair with striped 
panel of velvet and small velvet wrap, lined with 
plush, would make a handsome costume; look well, 
wear well, and not be very expensive. For the thea- 
tre dress, you could take the old silk with satin 
stripes, make a skirt walking length, with apron 
drapery turned over on the left side, and faced with 
wine colored satin. Introduce, if necessary, for full- 
ness, a solid triple box plait of the wine colored satin 
into the back of the skirt. Make an independent 
basque of wine colored velvet, with full satin front, 
and you will have a beautiful theatre dress, and one 
also you can wear at small dinners, or informal eve- 
nings. The velvet need not be costly ; a good silk- 
faced velvet answers for such a purpose. The bonnet 
should be small and high, with pointed front. The 
soft crown of wine colored satin, the small brim of 
velvet, the trimming a plume of wine and canary 
colored ostrich tips mixed. This costume would be 
suitable for afternoon receptions. A bronze green, 
or fawn brown silk, with fine beaded trimming, into 
which a little lighter color was introduced, say ruby 
for the first, and amber for the fawn, would be hand- 
some and very useful; a perfectly suitable dress in 
the country, with delicate tinted gloves, and tulle, 
with spray of real orange-blossoms at the throat. 


EDITOR ‘‘CHAT :’’—What can I have for a driving 
and theatre cloak this winter that will be striking 
and stylish, yet serviceable? I live in a dressy West- 
ern town, and have the reputation of being ‘* pictur- 
esque ’’—of course I want to keep it up. 

MINNEHAHA. 


If you will look at the designs which face the col- 
ored fashion-plate in the present number of the 
LADY’s Book, you will find a cloak that might prove 
suggestive of what you want. Make it in terra cotta 
cloth, trim with border of black feathers, and line 
with black silk plush. The narrow ‘front may be 
laid in folds of terra cotta satin. This would be strik- 
ing and stylish. 


DEAR MRS. CROLY :—I want an idea for a suit for 
winter wear in the country, where I teach school 
from October to May; something that will do for 
walking or driving, as I live half a mile from my 
work. MARY G. 


We should advise a dark blue, or dark green serge, 
best quality ; simply made with plaited skirt, velvet 
collar, and cuffs, and folded over drapery. Above it 
a long coat of ladies’ cloth, lined with farmers satin, 
and trimmed with a border of black fur. Black hat, 
with black feathers, or hat of dark green, or dark 
blue felt, with black wing. Small black satchel muff. 


In the Valley. 


My DEar EDITOR :—It is a long time since I have 
seen GODEY, until the other day, when the mail 
brought me a new number, and carried me back fifty 
years, to the time when asa little child I remember 
its coming, and the place it occupied in our house- 
hold. Traveling over a short half century, to the 
later days of the tinder-box and stage coach, recall 
memories to which distance does not lend all the en- 
chantment. I remember how much we prized our 

rivileges in those days, how close were the neigh- 

orhood ties, how tenderly, next to the family, they 
were cultivated. I remember when every house was 
a home, and every home had its garden or door- 
yard filled with sweet-smelling flowers. I remember 
one old homestead that had never heard sound of 
steam-whistle; and the mode of taking a shower-. 
bath, was to put on an old wrapper, in the absence of 
the male members of the family, and stand on the 
wet bricks, under a secluded water-spout. I remem- 
ber the cool cellar, where the apples, and milk, and 
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ginger-bread for luncheon were kept, the cherry 
trees which covered us with a mantle of white blos- 
soms in spring-time, and the kitchen garden, where 
we picked peas for dinner, shelling them as we sat in 
the sweet air, on the stone-steps of the back door- 
yard ; or later gathered the currants, which one of 
us stemmed for tea, while the other read aloud Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales, or Milton’s ‘‘ Sweet Moll.’”” The 
science of life in those days was the science of little 
things. It was the cultivation of the best in small 
ways; it gave to the activity of work, the stimulus of 
thought. We /a/k about thought now-a-days, but we 
do not think, and we gild the husk instead of ex- 
tracting the kernel. In these old days, there were 
no matinees, no stationery wash-tubs, the rail-road 
was young, photography in its infancy. 

Yet people were happy—they lived and loved, and 
they did not miss what they had not known. Women 
were skilled in all home arts, though there were no 
peers devoted to house-keeping; and they could 

ave displayed linen chests and store-rooms stocked 
in a way that would shame the boasted house-wifery 
that expends its energies upon paper. 

Looking back on these things, on the quiet after- 
noons when a black silk apron, a clean linen collar, 
and a print dress, were all the toilet required, even 
fora ogee, and upon the evenings spent in read- 
ing aloud, in singing, and in games, sometimes I 
ask myself what more was wanted, and what have 
we gained now in the way of essentials that we had 
not then? But this is opening + too large a ques- 
tion, and the old may not think for the young. All 
I started to do was to congratulate the readers and 
the editor on the new departure; and wish it God 
speed. 

ONE OF THOSE WHOSE ‘‘ MOTHER TOOK GODEY.”’ 


EDITOR CHAT:—Can you inform me if ddyleys decor 
ated with etchings of indelible ink, would be salable, 
if of good design and quality. Please give me the 
name of some houses where such goods are kept. 
Also inform me if it would be allowable to copy illus- 
trations from magazines, such as Gibson’s and Har- 
per, or those in John Burrough’s article in July Cen- 
fury. Mrs. J. A. B. 


All depots for fancy work, and most of the linen 
stores keep decorated ddyleys; your best plan would 
be to secure private orders, or fill orders through a 
‘“* Woman’s Exchange,’ of which there is now one or 
more in every city. The regular stores pay so little 
for work. Certainly, you can take suggestions from 
such designs. The Art Amateur is the most useful 
medium for ideas of this kind. 


My DEAR MRs. CROLY:—I cannot express my joy to 
you at the change from the ‘‘old to the new’”’ in 
GOoDEyY’s LApDy’s Book. Whenever I find anythin 
from the pen of ‘ Jenny June,” I read that first, an 
now to think we are going to have you all the time, 
is too good to realizeasa certainty. Ishal soon send 
you a club. M. E. S. 


DEAR EDITOR:—I am very much pleased with the 
improvement made in the July and August numbers. 
Although GopEy was good before, I am sure with 
Mrs. Croly in the editorial chair it will be far better 
than ever. Mrs. A. B. F. 


DEAR Ep1TorR:—If I have not yet sent you my con- 

atulations, it was not because I was unmindful, 

ut because sickness and domestic cares have ab- 
sorbed my time and thoughts; and yet I have kept 
up with you, and am gratified beyond measure and 
expression, at the tone of the August number. How 
sensitive one gets to the atmospheric influences 
created by books and periodicals, and the Lapy’s 
Book already is getting breezy, vigorous, fresh, 
varied and stimulating. I shall send you a club for 
GopEY now that I see a little freedom to work ahead. 
I need not tell you that I will work for anything 
which carries your name. 


ANESVILLE, WIS. 
EpITor LADy’s BooK,—DearMadam:—Twenty-five 
years ago when I was but eighteen, a prim young 
school ma’am, and wiser by far than Iam now, I was 
a contributor to the Lapy’s Book; and I have pleas- 
ant letters from dear old Mr. Godey and Mrs. Hale 
$tillin my possession. Do you wonder that I always 


cherish the Lapy’s Book? Such aspirations as I had 
then for literary work! But fate willed otherwise. 


My life work presented itself in another direction, 


Household cares came on apace, and but little time 

has been left for writing or study. But rest assured 

that we fully appreciate the LaDy’s Book, not only 

on account of old associations, but for its present 

worth. M. L. B, 
—_——--e oe 


SPIRITWOOD, D. T., Aug., 1887, 

EpIToR ‘“‘CHAT:’’—In reading the many dress-re. 
form items and ideas I often wonder why women 
don’t settle more contentedly into the almost perfect 
dresses we have. fo corset / ought to be a verdict to 
every one who can feel a broken stay jag them, or 
who knows anything ofhow fearfully and wonderfully 
we are made. A waist that fits smoothly with few 
seams and a lining around the lower part of the body, 
neatly made of fine firm muslin, the lining stretched 
in diamonds about an inch apart, will if starched and 
ironed well every week stay neatly and com fortably 
a very fleshy form ; let the stockings be strapped to 
the bottom just back of the side, and that will help 
keepitsmooth. Onecan have three or more ofthese, 
so always have them clean, which corsets are not al- 
ways. Let skirts be suspended by rubber bands to 
the ends of which per | safety pins are sewed, and 
you are independent of the button destroying washer- 
woman. Two dresses I’ve worn with perfect com- 
fort and good style. First, a wool street dress made 
with a coat about ¥% fit, and cutaway fronts with 
pointed vest inserted, the skirt with loose band se. 
curely fastened inside of the seams at waist line, held 
the band away from annoying a then sensitive form, 
and held down the coat so well people would not be- 
lieve I wore no corset. Another, a house dress of 
percale with long sacque fitted in back and at sides, 
with loose sacque fronts that opened diagonally, 
thereby doing away with that undress-look of a loose 
sacque. The trouble is we want wasp waists, and 
want to be comfortable too. An impossibility. What 
of it if people do say ‘‘ you would look so much better 
in acorset,” youcan afford tolet another’s waist-line 
look thinner, for you can out-do her in health and 
good nature, and then the hands and face don’t turn 
purple and pale by turns; and your complexion, ah! 
there you can triumph, especially if you keep a bottle 
of borax water on your toilet stand, and another of 
two parts alcohol and one part rose water and one 
part glycerine; put the first in the bath, just a little 
of it, the last weta fine cloth and sponge the face 
and neck andhands. This for one who cooks and 
scrubs will keep from looking coarse when she dons 
her best silk and bit of fine lace, as every woman 
loves to at times, even though she may prefer the 
old fashioned “ looking-well-to-the-way-of-her-house- 
hold” tothe new fashioned wail of ‘ dreadful ser- 
vants ;’’ and the false imagining she is cultivating the 
higher elements, in painting of satin, and hammered 
brass, instead of concocting wholesome food, that 
shall more surely save husband and son from intem- 
perance than all the society work in the W. C. T. U. 
she can do. Yours most respectfully, 

GERTRUDE H.G. 


MARSHALL, MINN., July, 1887. 
Epitor ‘“‘CHaT:’’—I am a subscriber for GODEY, 
though have only the July —y ty ust numbers yet; 
I take others, and like them, but Gopey fills a want 
all by herself. I like the department (‘‘Chat with 
Correspondents,”’) and shall take advantage of it. I 
am traveling with my husband, and I want to know 
what would be a becoming and appropriate suit for 
me;I have no taste for anything but business, and 
any suggestions which would guide me in adorning 
my unfortunate body, would be most gratefully ap- 
preciated. I am very tall and slender; am pale with 
dark blue eyes and ash blonde hair, Ienjoy my books 
and shall speak to others in their favor. I enclose 
coupon. Hoping I have not wearied your patience, I 

remain, yours truly. Mps. V. A. S. 


We would advise dresses of all wool serge oF 
camel’s hair or beige, made with full plaited back to 
the skirt, long draped front, turned up or over, high 
at the left side, and buttoned upon the right. Use 
little trimming ; nothing more than several rows of 
narrow braid for collar and cuffs, or mounting of 
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yelvet. But have a fine knife plaited panel at the 
left of the skirt, and a knife plaited vest for front of 
basque. Two dresses, one of beige or checked ladies 
doth, with braided collar and cuffs, and one of hand- 
some camel’s-hair with velvet collar and cuffs, are 
enough for your needs wken traveling, A felt hat 
to match one, and dog-skin gloves ; and velvet bonnet 
for the other, with kid gloves. An ulster with coach- 
man’s double cape removable, would do for both. 

EpITor ‘‘CHAT:’’—What would bea suitable au- 
tumn wedding outfit for a lady of moderate means, 
who is to be married quietly at home, and start im- 
mediately on short trip? How many dresses and 
what kind and would it be advisable to be married 
in travelling dress. Any information gladly re- 
ceived, also, as to refreshments. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

What is called a ‘‘ travelling ’’ dress would probably 
be the most sensible and useful costume for you to 
wear. It need not be the one you would travel 
in, but a handsome costume adapted for calling, and 
afternoon receptions, or church wear. It should be 
acombination of rich brown moire and camel’s 
hair, or brown faille and camel’s hair, with panels 
for skirt, vest front, collar and cuffs of the silk; the 
body part of the wool, which should be soft and fine. 
If faille is used, it should be laid in fine folds, or 
knife plaitings, wherever used. The real travelling 
dress may be of wool, in one of the pretty new checks, 
with velvet collar and cuffs, and velvet trimmed felt 
hatto match ; dark greens, and browns, and moss 
greens, and old blues, are fashionable mixtures. A 
plaid skirt, with a plush, or velvet bodice is a useful 
dress to have ; and you will find a morning dress of 
dark, or terra-cotta red wool, with a flat open braid, 
or embroidery for trimming, very convenient. Make 
your wedding costume complete, bonnet and small 
plush or farmer’s satin-lined wrap, and it will be an 
immense comfort always ready. This, your real 
travelling suit, a pretty morning dress, and one silk, 
trimmed with beaded passementerie, are all the dress- 
es you will want. Add a stock of nice underwear, 
three pairs of boots, one for dress, one for regular 
wear, the other for rainy days and travelling, an 
ulster, and a half dozen pairs of gloves, and you are 
very wellsupplied. Furs should be given by your 
husband as a Christmas present. Have a table sup- 
plied with plenty of nice thin sandwiches, biscuits, 
cold chicken and tongue, pickles, cake, hot coffee 
andlemonade. A great flat basket of autumn fruits 
and leaves look well in the centre, a border of au- 
tumn leaves down the sides ; ornamented wedding- 
cake at either end. Do nottryto seat people ; unless 
you have few guests. Put plates and napkins in 
piles, and have the coffee served from another room, 
or side-table. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Aug., 1887. 

EDITOR ‘Cat :’*—The article in the August num- 
ber of GopEy’s, concerning the handiwork of the 
women of Fayal interested me greatly, and reminded 
me of some of the straw embroidered lace which I 

adseen. It belonged to a most accomplished and 
beautiful old Lady, ‘of ye olden tyme.’’ Her rela- 
tives followed the sea when we were dependent upon 
whales for oil for light. Oneof her Nantucket cou- 
Sins, Capt. —— brought her among other strange and 
exquisite trophies from “‘farrin parts,” a_ quantity 
of Fayal lace, dainty as fairy handiwork. When oil 
was discovered, and the great whalers lay useless at 
the wharves ; while those who sailed them and grew 
‘ich from much ransacking of the seas, were laid 
low in their graves; and fortune fled from her side 
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she utilized all this pretty finery ; making her own 
becoming caps and bonnets, and was always elegant- 
ly dressed. When she wanted an especially fine 
piece of millinery she brought out her Fayal lace, 
and readjusted it for the occasion. Mechanism is so 
rapidly taking the place of handiwork the world 
over, that it would be well for women to secure some 
of this truly wonderful lace before the Fayal women 
forget how to make it. ANNA B, SCOFIELD. 


DENVER, COL., Aug., 1887. 
EDITOR GODEY’s LADyY’s Book :—Dear Madam :— 
As I was spending my vacation in Denver with a 
friend, she called my attention to an article in 
GopeEy’s for August, entitled WOMEN IN DENTISTRY. 
She also showed me an article which I enclose writ- 
ten for a Denver paper, which gives facts of which 
yourcorrespondent was probably unaware, but which 
are the truth of history, and should therefore find a 
place in your valuable monthly. 
Respectfully, Lucy Hopss TAYLor, D D.S. 
7o1 Ohio Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Women as Dentists. 


; DENVER, COL., March 5, 1887. 
Editors Telegram :— 


It is over twenty years ago that a lady, Miss Lucy 
B. Hobbs, made application for admission to the 
Ohio Dental college, but she was refused, and there 
was not a college in the United States that would ad- 


mit her. Her instruction was obtained from a pri- 
vatetutor. She began the practice of dentistry in the 


state of Iowa, and was so successful that the dentists 
of that state insisted that she should be allowed en- 
trance to college. Their efforts prevailed, and she 
graduated with honor from the Ohio Dental college 
of Cincinnati in the spring of 1866.—the first woman 
in the world to pass through a course of dental in- 
structions and receive a diploma from a dental col- 
lege. In the year 1868, or ’69, quite an agitation in 
dental circles was caused by a German lady, Henn- 
rietta Hirschfeld, of Berlin, making application for 
admittance to the Pennsylvania college of dental 
surgery. It was during this great agitation that 
Prof. James Truman wrote: ‘ The general agitation 
of the question ; what are women best qualified for 
in the struggle for existence?’ The subject was in- 
vested with so much importance that one gentleman, 
the Professor in the Pennsylvania Dental college, 
felt it his duty to call public attention to this promis- 
ing work. Ina valedictory delivered by him to the 
class of 1866 at Philadelphia he included in his theme 
the peculiar fitness of dentistry for women. * * * 
Such was the beginning, and now out of the 1,400 or 
1,500 dentists in practice, over 100 are women. Over 
fifteen years ago the first German lady graduated 
and to-day nearly every town in Germany is pro- 
vided with a woman practicing in this profession, 
and a great many of our American cities have lady 
dentists. The advocates of this question were met 
in the start with this query: How about the health 
of woman? Dentistry is so trying upon a man’s con- 
stitution, how can you expect a woman to stand the 
ordeal? Miss Hobbs—Mrs. Taylor now—is still 
practicing in Kansas, having been in practice since 
1861. Mrs. Hirschfeld, who graduated in 1870 re- 
turned toGermany, and was soon in possession ofa 
very large practice. She is patronized by ladies in 
the highest circles, including the crown princess. 
Miss Annie D. Romberger, of Philadelphia, Miss Ve- 
leska Wilckl and Dr. Jacoby of Germany have all 
been in daily practice since they graduated in 1873, 
also Mrs. Abbott, formerly of Chicago, has a large 
and lucrative practice. Mrs. O. S. COVERT. 
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66 HE PRINCESS ROUBINE,”’ by Henry Greville. 

T Madame “ Henry Greville,” has written many 
delightful stories, and her long residence in Russia, 
and complete knowledge of the varying phases of 
Russian life, gives additional value to her Russian 
romances. ‘‘ The Princess Roubine”’ is perhaps the 
most captivating, as it is the most artistic and finely 
conceived, of all Madame Greville’s works. Its pic- 
tures of the social life in modern Peterhof and St. 
Petersburg, are no less brilliant because representa- 
tive of modern ideas, and truthfully give a side, with 
which Americans are not familiar. Nadia is a faith- 
ful type of a modern woman of the highest class, 
and the working out of her ‘‘ideas”’ is as ingenious 
as it is noble and natural. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
issue the authorized edition. 


‘‘THRALDOM,”’ by Julian Sturgis, is a curious study 
of the arts of the mesmerist projected upon healthy, 
natural, English life. It is so little in harmony with 
honest purpose, and straightforward, well-ordered 
lives, that the story seems improbable, if not im- 
possible in these practical days. But it hits the nail 
on the head in thorough fashion, nevertheless ; and 
creates a novel obstacle to the path of true love, 
which runs no more smoothly in an English village 
than an American city. ‘‘Thraldom’’ shows the 
practiced hand in its clear, pleasant style, and well- 
defined personages, and is interesting from the first 
line to the last. Sold by J. B. Lippincott, for D 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER,’ by Edna 
Lyall, is a very clever little history of the birth, the 
growth, and the successful result of a slander, under 
the guise of an autobiographical sketch. There is 
nothing exaggerated or improbable in the story, or 
its cruel consequences. It is a wholesome holding 
up of the mirror to nature, with the strong, clear, 
elevated purpose which inspires all of Miss Lyall’s 
work. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“THE BAG OF DIAMONDS,” by George Manville 
Fenn, is a story out of a London fog; and quite 
different from the author's usual vein. It begins 
with a startling and highly melodramatic incident, 
but ends happily.in bringing its pairs of lovers 
together; and solving their difficulties with the re- 
covered treasure. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY,” by 
Henry T. Finck. The five hundred and fifty pages 
of this handsome volume are devoted to a searching 
investigation into the history and development of 
love, as portrayed by poets and novelists, as ridiculed 
by cynics, as questioned by practical men and wo- 
men. All the authorities on the subject are brought 
up as witnesses; all the evidences examined, and 
the disease analyzed, and even the usual time of du- 
ration fixed and stated. It is admitted that it lasts 
longer, and is more severe usually with women than 
men, because, which is doubtless true, they are less 
absorbed by other interests andambitions. The love 
of the ancients and the love of the moderns, medie- 
val love, the love that is characteristic of different 
rountries and nationalities ; all these types are dis- 
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cussed and assigned to places; which may or may 
not agree with the opinion of the reader, but which 
agree with the general expression of the art and 
literature of the times from which the evidence ang 
authorities on the subject are derived. Persona} 
beauty is discussed with equal freedom, and from as 
wide a point of view. Women will find this part of 
the book interesting reading. But elder people of 
both sexes will be more interested in it than the 
young, who possess beauty and love, and do not care 
to analyze either. MacMillan & Co., New York, ar 
the publishers of this very remarkable and interest. 
ing work. 

‘‘BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER,”’ is the latest of 
the Fireside Series of novels issued by J. S. Ogilvie & 
Co. The author is John R. Musick, and it deals with 
homely lives and interesting incidents of the war. 
These events take place upon southern soil and are 
described in a graphic manner; but it all comes toa 
happy ending, and a union of hearts which cements 
the tie of brotherhood between the blue and the 
gray. 

‘RED SPIDER.’’ This clever novel by S. Baring 
Gould, deals with the rural life of England, and the 
superstitions of the lower class of English people, 
fifty years ago. The study is a faithful one, full of 
bright touches which give life to the picture; while 
a vivid human interest is imparted to it by the loves 
of Larry and Honor. On what slight soil enmity 
can take root is very well shown; and the incidental 
delineation of the English habits and manners in 
the rural neighborhoods of that day, is too faithful 
not to have avalue. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 


“PHILADELPHIA AND ITs Environs.” J. B Lip 
pincott Co. have issued in large, handsome pam- 
phlet form, a most useful and interesting guide to 
Philadelphia and its neighborhood. The work is 
indeed more than a guide: it is an historic summary 
and guide, profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
which will be a revelation to many Philadelphians of 
the points of interest and attractions of their city 
and its neighborhood. Philadelphians residing in 
other places will find it a mine of information and 
delightful retrospect. The price is fifty cents. 


“READY ABouT”’ is the sixth, and last volume of 
the ‘‘ Boat Builder’s’’ series, began by William T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic) six years ago, and published by 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. The five books which 
have preceded this one are ‘‘ All Adrift,’ ‘‘Snug 
Harbor,” ‘‘ Square and Compass,”’ ‘‘ Stem to Stern,” 
and ‘‘ All Taut,’’ which with ‘‘Ready About,” make 
a series of wholesome and thrilling adventures, the 
narratives of which impart valuable information 00 
building, rigging and sailing boats. The only new 
characters presented in this story are the members 
of ‘‘The Nautifellers’ Club,” who are introduced 
merely to show the contrast between young men of 
high aims and correct principles, and those who are 
inclined to live too fast and have no fixed ideas of 
duty to sustain and advance them in the battle of 
life. Apart from the excellent story which is written 
in Mr. Adams’ most attractive vein, there is givel 
the most careful instruction in the management ofa 
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poat, in the form of lessons given to the young men 
connected with the Beech Hill Industrial School, 
situated on Lake Champlain. Any one who reads 
the book attemtively will be able to acquire a com- 
plete theoretical knowledge of the art of sailing a 
boat in all weathers. 


THE LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS is now repub- 
lished in New York, simultaneously with its appear- 
ance in London, and has made an enormous hit. 
Pictures are the same the world over, and all the 
world loves pictures. 


“4 MODERN CIRCE.”’ By the ‘‘ Duchess,”’ has all 
the cleverness, the ease of touch and go, which 
makesthe stories of the ‘‘ Duchess”’ so popular. The 
“Modern Circe’’ is not an impossible creation, and 
the author redeems her heroine from absolute degre- 
dation by the sincerity of the passion which inspires 
her wickedness. There is real power in the descrip- 
tionof the tragicevents which precede the closing 
chapter, and its influence renders the happy close 
somewhat difficult of realization. ‘‘ A Modern Circe”’ 
has received the compliment of a very effective dress 
from J. B. Lippincott Co. 


THE ‘‘SOUVENIR CARD BookKs,”’’ published by S. 
VW. Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass., embody a happy 
idea, which enables any one who can color tolerably 
toadd their own work toa pretty card book collection 
ofdesigns and verses, and thus add to its beauty and 
value as a gift. The books are for Christmas, birth- 
days, New Years and Easter, and are ready for the 
application of color to the floral designs. They cost 
twenty-five cents each, and colored are worth one 
dollar. S. W. Tilton & Co. also supply an outfit for 
fifty cents for coloring the cards sufficient for a hun- 
dred books. 


“THE ROMANCE OF THE CANONEsS.”’ A life his- 
tory from the German of Paul Heyse, is very differ- 
ent from the usual novel. It has a deeper, richer 
favor, an absorbing interest far beyond the time- 
killing collection of reproduced incidents and per- 
sonages, whose re-acquaintance we are so often asked 
tomake. The ‘‘CANOoNESS’’ is a strong dramatic, 
& well as romantic study, and its clearly printed 
Pages will well repay perusal; in fact those who 
tead the first, will not only finish the last, but every 
line between. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 


“His HELP-MATE.” A novel by the author of 
“The Great Hesper,’’ and other popular novels must 
command attention. The author is never common- 
place. His ‘‘ Help-Mate ”’ introduces us to some old 
acquaintances, such as the impecunious artist, and 
the stout, vulgar man who makes money. But Mr. 
Barrett gives us three nice girls in the daughters of 
the artist; and makes Madge, the pretty and useless 
one, come out strong as such girls often do, and final- 
lywinds up with old-fashioned retribution and poetic 
justice all round, in the most delightful way. J. B. 


Lippincott, Philadelphia, is the agent for the pub- 
lishers, D. Appleton & Co. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CENTENNIAL celebration 
Tomises to be the finest event of the kind, in the 
istory of America, since the Philadelphia Centen- 
tial Exposition. The experience stands in good 
stead for events which come after, as the result 
shows. The dinner to be given by the University of 
Pennsylvania is one of the features, the followin 

Societies being represented, and President Cleveland 
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the guest of honor : The University of Pennsylvanfa, 
the American Philosophical Society, the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 
the Philadelphia College of Physicians, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, the Franklin Institue, and the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Philadelphia. Representa- 
tives of these institutions have charge of the affair. 

The Hibernians have also prepared for a memora- 
ble celebration, at which Mr. Cleveland has promised 
attendance. 


On the first day of next January, the fifth anniver- 
sary of Gambetta’s death, will his statue be unveiled. 
The monument is erected in the Place du Carrousel, 
front of the Louvre Gardens, between the Turgot 
and Mollien pavilions. 


The September No. of Scribners’ Magazine main- 
tains the high standard of this publication. The 
articles are all of wide interest and varied character, 
and represent the best literary work. 


The Austrian Minister of Public Instruction offers 
three prizes of 1,000 florins each for three juvenile 
works adapted to the libraries of the public schools. 
One of these works is to deal with a subject taken 
from the history of Austria, another is to describe 
travels in Austria-Hungary, and the third is to con- 
tain stories. All must be written in German, and 
sent in before the 3ist of August, 1888. 


The Shakspeare fountain erected by Mr. George 
W. Childs at Stratford-on-Avon has on one side of its 
square base: ‘‘The gift of an American citizen, 
George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to the town of 
Shakspeare, in the jubilee year of Queen Victoria.” 
On other faces are quotations from Shakspeare and 
Washington Irving, the latter referring to the poet. 
From the corners of the square base buttresses 
spring. They rise toa sharp gable, surmounted by 
alternate lions and eagles. From this point rise two 
stories with small round engaged turrets at the four 
corners, terminating in sharp conical roofs. The 
centre is crowned by a larger conical cap. 


Friedrich Froebel founded the first kindergarten 
at Blackenburgh, Thuringia. in 1837. It became the 
model for similar institutions in many parts of Ger- 
many and other countries. The name meanschild’s 
garden or child’s school. Froebel’s system was at 
first regarded as dangerous, from the great freedom 
allowed children, aud in 1851 a kindergarten estab- 
lished by his nephew was closed by the Prussian 
Government. 


The newly amended scientific temperance instruc- 
tion law in Michigan took effect September 9th. It 
provides that instruction shall be given in physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to narcotics and 
their effects upon the human system. The instruc- 
tion shall be given by text-books, where the pupil is 
able to read, and as thoroughly as any other studies 
pamenee in the school. The proportion of space that 

ooks must give to the subject is stated. The books 
must first be approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the School Board are subject to fine or for- 
feiture for failing to comply with the provisions of 
the act. This act applies to all schools in the State, 
including schools in cities and villages, whether in- 
— under special charter or under the gene- 
ral law. 























PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 





ILL the friends of ‘‘Jenriy June’’ send novels, and daughter of Mrs. Julia Warg 

in their own names, and add one to Howe; beautiful artistic attractions, origing| 

each of them, from among their friends? fashion designs, and an array of novelties and 

This will bring up GopDEy’s subscription list bright features in all departments, that wil] 

to colossal proportions, and fill the editor’s justify an immense edition. Send orders 
heart with unspeakable pleasure and thanks- early. 


giving. 





We regret much that delay occasioned by 

We are not afraid to ask our friends to in- the ‘‘ heated term”’ has obliged the postpone. 
terest themselves in filling up clubs and add- ment of the promised portrait and sketch 
ing to our subscription list. They will be of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the famous woman 
certain to get their money’s worth. historian till the Nov. number. This delay 
F ' - ‘ ; will, we hope, and expect enable us to pre 

We have received GopEy’s Lapy’s BOOK cent a much finer picture of this eminent 
and in our judgment it excels all other pub- author and editor, than we could otherwise 
lications of the kind, as well as its own past 4,406 secur ed; and will add one more tote 


numbers Every number - complete 1 attractions of our Thanksgiving number, 
itself, rich with stories, poems, illustrations, 


dress-patterns, housekeeping hints, etc. A GoprEy’s Lapy’s Book for September is 
pattern of your own selection is given to before us, and shows new life since Mn. 
every subscriber, with the magazine. A Croly (Jennie June) has become its editor. 
sample copy may be seen at this office.— She has an admirable article on the Indus. 
Adams County Times, Ritzville, Wash. Ter. trial Training of Girls in this number. 














GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for August is a 
pleasant number. The editor, Mrs. Croly, 
has an admirable article on The Coming 
Woman. Jennie the Circus Rider, by M. 
French Sheldon, will command readers.— 
Texas Siftings, N. Y. 


No woman can afford to be without GoDEY’s 
LADY’s Book, if she would keep abreast of 
the most sensible fashions, of all that intelli- 
gent women are doing and talking about to- 
day. 








The November (Thanksgiving) number of 
Gopry’s LAapy’s Book will be distinguished | GODEY’s Lapy’s Book for September will 
by an improved and permanent cover, and by be found of great interest to the ladies gener- 
many attractive features. Will not our friends ally. Theeditress, Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), 
make it truly a “Thanksgiving”? number by Tises to the spirit of her work and the literary 
sending in their clubs and subscriptions as features of the magazine are well supervised. 
rapidly as possible ? The fashion plates and suggestions are of 4 
high standard. Published by the Croly Pub 

‘“POONTHIE’S THANKSGIVING TuRKEY.” lishing Company, 1224 Arch street, Phile 
This is the title of a charming and character- delphia.—Sunday Press, Albany, N. Y. 
istic story by John Habberton, author of 
“‘Helen’s Babies,’’ etc., which will appear in Gopry’s Lapvy’s Book for September 
the November number of Gopry’s Lapy’s presents itself in charming style—with fine 
Book. John Habberton is one of the most Egyptian frontispiece and colored fashion 
delightfully natural of story-writers, and plates. It chats of The Industrial Training 
*‘Poonthie”’ is as exactly like one of Helen’s of Girls; tells of Some Famous Wome; 
babies as a sister can he like a brother. and A Case of Composite Photography ; of 
New Fancy Work; and much about the 

The Christmas number of GopEy will con- fashions, shopping, club life, etc. Its stories 
tain a portrait of the Editor, brilliant stories and poetic bits are always good, for Jennie 
by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb and Mrs. Maud June is its editor.—Democrat Gazette, Davet- 
Howe Elliott, the author of recent popular port, Iowa. 
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When ‘Jennie June’ Croly took hold of 
GoDEY’s LADy’s Book it was a happy day 
for that famous publication. Under its new 
and spirited management GoDEy’s, which is 
sow in its one hundred and fifteenth volume, 
has renewed its youth, putting on vivacity, 
vigor and sparkling attractiveness, which 
places it among the leading magazines of the 
country, and entitles it to increased favor. 
Mrs. Croly’s reputation as author and editor 
a guarantee that the improved standard of 
the magazine will be maintained. The Sep- 
tember number is a treasure. It is not merely 
a fashion journal, but it discusses all matters 
interesting to intelligent women intelligently, 
and its work table and household depart- 
ments are rich with a varied store of novel 
and profitable suggestions.—Sum#, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


AMONG the coming events for our readers, 
will be a novelette in four or more chapters 
by Myra Sawyer Hamlin, author of ‘‘The 
Politician’s Daughter,’’ etc., and neice of ex- 
Vice-President Hamlin. We have also the 
promise of articles from Miss Frances Willard 
onthe Influence of Girls, upon social purity ; 
from Mrs. Mary Livermore upon the Dress of 
Girls as it effects the honor, and purity of the 
youth of both sexes; and from Mrs. Alice B. 
Stockman, author of ‘‘ Tokology,’’ on Health 
and Purity. 


The series of ‘‘Half Hours with Classic 
Authors,’’ beginning in the October number 
with “Virgil,” by Miss Frances Shaw, will 
be found valuable for use by girls’ literary 
dubs. 


Important to Club Raisers. 


E BEG to call the attention of the old 
and new friends of GopEy’s LaADy’s 
Book to this fact, that we send out 

only choice articles for premiums, objects 
that any lady may be glad to have or to give. 
We have carefully revised our lists, exclud- 
ing all that is not first class, and selecting 
that which is not only attractive, but has 
intrinsic value. The editor personally select- 
ed a silver tea-set recently for a club-raiser, 
which was the best to be found. It was the 
Queen Anne pattern, satin finish, with bev- 
dled edges, and the best quadruple plate. 
Nothing finer could be purchased. 
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NAPKIN RING IN OXYDIZED SILVER. 


The representations we make can be abso- 
lutely relied upon; and those interested in 
getting up clubs, or in adding their own 
names to our list of subscribers, are cordially 
invited to read and consider the inducements 
we offer to take such trouble as is involved 
in getting up a club, and in adding one name 
to their own. For single subscribers at $2, we 
offer a choice of a rich chased and highly 
finished, or oxydized napkin ring: the latter 
very artistic; or a handsome butter-knife, a 
Favorite Cook-Book, or ‘‘Three Thousand 
Things Worth Knowing,” one of Jenny June’s 
Manuals on “‘ Knitting,’’ or ‘Needle Work,” 
or ‘‘Letters and Monograms ;’’ or instead of 
any of these, one of the following charming 
Booklets : 

‘‘GEMS FROM THE BROWNINGS.” 

‘“‘CHIPS FROM SHELLEY.” 

‘“‘FAVORITE HYMNS OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER.”’ 

The first has card photograph of Robert 
Browning on terra-cotta cover, gold letter- 
ing, done by hand, and is tied with three 
shades of terra-cotta silk. Printed on tinted 
paper. 

The ‘‘Shelley’’ booklet in gold, lettered 
upon white parchment cover,and the ‘Beecher 
Hymns” are gold lettered upon pressed parch- 
ment cover. 

For ¢wo names at $2 each, we will send to 
each one, any one of the above articles; or 
we will send a ‘“‘Booklet,”” or the ‘Favorite 
Cook-Book,’’ ‘‘Three Thousand Things worth 
Knowing,” or any one of “Jenny June’s 
Manuals,” to one, and a volume of Dickens, 
a standard book of poetry (any author may 
be selected), or Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘Cookery and 
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Housekeeping”’ book, to the second who 
sends the other name with her own. 

For three names at $2 each, we will send 
to each subscriber, either of the first articles 
mentioned, except the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser, a pair of napkin rings, a pair 
ef butter knives, an “Individual Pepper and 
Salt Set”? of cut ruby or amber glass, in rich 
silver stand, or Mrs. Croly’s “Cookery and 
Housekeeping’’ book. 


rg 





SPECIAL PREMIUM BUTTER DISH (SATIN FINISHED). 
For four names at $2 each, we will send 
either of the first named articles to each sub- 
scriber, excepting the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser a silver cup, chased and gold- 
lined, or a pair of Napkin rings or butter 
knives, and a book of poems, or Mrs. Croly’s 
‘Cookery and Housekeeping” book. 

For five names at $2 each, we will send, 
as before stated, to each one, and to the club- 
raiser, a pair of napkin rings and a pair of 
butter knives, or a gold-lined silver cup, 
satin finished, or the individual pepper and 
salt stand, avd any book selected from those 
mentioned, or a bed-room clock of guaran- 
teed quality. 

For siz subscribers at $2 each, we will 
send to each one as stated above, and to the 
club-raiser, a beautiful cut glass pickle stand, 


in white, blue or canary glass, with fork, and 
set in an elegant high silver stand. This is 
a very desirable premium. 

For seven names, at $2 each, we will send 
any one of the first premiums, with the ex- 
ception of napkin rings, as previously stated, 
to each and every subscriber, and either the 
rich pickle-stand and a sugar shell spoon, or 
a handsome breakfast castor, with cut-glass 
bottles and fine finish, or our SPECTAL PREM- 
IUM BUTTER DISH, to the club-raiser. 

For eight names we will send, in addition 
to first premiums, as stated, a very handsome 
Silver cake stand, of refined and elegant 
pattern, or a perfume and jewel casket, or 
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the PREMIUM BUTTER DISH, satin finished ty 
the club-raiser. 

For #ine subscribers at $2 each we will 
give, in addition to premium to each sub. 
scriber, the cake stand, satin finished, or the 
‘perfume and jewel holder’? combined to 
the club-raiser. 





FRUIT STAND IN CUT-GLASS, SAPPHIRE, WHITE OR 
CANARY AND SILVER. 


For ¢en subscribers at $2 each we will give 
in addition to the premium to each, as stated 
above, a very rich and handsome fruit stand 
of cut glass, in white or sapphire or canary, 
warranted, and set in silver, a very rich and 
costly article, to the club-raiser. 

The napkin rings are reserved for single 
subscribers, or club premiums, because they 
cannot be afforded in addition to other ex- 
pensive club premiums. 

We shall keep adding all the time to our 
choice of fine premiums, and our subscribers 
may rely upon the word being as good as the 
bond. Begin early. 

BE SURE AND NAME THE PREMIUM 
YOU SELECT. IT SAVES MUCH TIME AND 
TROUBLE. 

MAKE ONE EFFORT FOR THE SAKE OF 
THE OLD ‘‘GODEY,’? AND ONE AS A WEI 
COME TO THE NEW ‘‘GODEY.” 
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"AUTUMNS COSTUMES 
GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 




















NEW WALKING COATS AND JACKETS. 


(for description see Fashion Department) 


























FRENCH AUTUMN HATS. 
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WALKING AND RECEPTION DRESS. 


(For description see Fashion Department.) 
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ROSES AND FOLIAGE MOUNTED ON INVISIBLE WIRE. 
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# .. Geranium Design for Bureau Scarh 
(FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE WORK DEPARTMENT.) 
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in for Bureau Scarf, 
SEE WORK DEPARTMENT) 
































Design for Bug of Bureau Scarf, 
(FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE WORK DEPARTMENT.) 









os 4. &- 
French Cormutopia for Hon-bons, 
(FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE WORK. DEPARTMENT.) 





